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Hamlet. . . . Goes it against the main of Poland, sir, 
Or for some frontier? 
Captain. . . . . . Truly to speak, sir, and with no addition, 
We go to gain a little patch of ground, 
That hath no profit in it but the name. 
Ham et, Act IV., Scene 4. 


Ir was a scratch. Begun without an object worthy of the 
name; carried out with a force far beyond reason, but frit- 
tered away into uselessness by the bungling way in which the 
stroke was delivered; finally culminating in useless and self- 
imposed disaster: this campaign can only be compared to the 
futile device, common among inexperienced billiard-players, of 
“playing round the table” on the vague chance of hitting 
another ball, possibly of counting something if they have 
luck, and too frequently ending, as this campaign did, in 
“pocketing” themselves! Well! if this, the latest and most 
futile, in design and execution, of all the many desultory enter- 
prises that have heaped mortification and failure upon our arms 
for three years, shall at length have convinced the people of 
America, whose fault these fatuities have been, of the utter use- 
lessness, nay, the criminality, of such childish experiments, in 
the face, and to the neglect, of the great work before them ; then 
every patriot may well rejoice at this Red River disaster, and 
every statesman read in this defeat the symbol of victory and of 
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peace. No lesson so valuable. To-day, as in the days of Han- 
nibal, Fractions against Masses has been the guide to defeat, 
Masses acatnst Fractions, the lawsof success in war! 

It is not fair to blame the Administration or Congress, or 
the press, or General A., or Colonel B., for a state of things that 
arose from the irresistible frenzy of the people. They believed 
in these expeditions ; they believed in the anaconda ; they would 
have expeditions. They sowed the wind and now expect their 
servants to reap the whirlwind. This is but another page in 
the chapter of popular delusions. When the Allies marched 
upon Paris, the Frenchmen hung bakers. We have indulged 
our little futilities, too; let us hope, but not too confidently ex- 
pect, for the last time. 

A glance at the map of Louisiana will give but a meagre 
idea of the geographical and topographical peculiarities of that 
State. Lying on both sides of the Mississippi River for a dis- 
tance of a little over three hundred miles from its mouth, and 
stretching northward for about an equal distance on the right 
or west bank of the river, the country is generally almost a 
dead, swampy level, drained rather than watered by numerous 
bayoux, forming on the west side and below the Red River a 
perfect navel of drains, so ranning out of and into each 


other, the river, and the Gulf of Mexico, that they have not in- 
aptly been described’as the gutter system of Louisiana. Above 


Baton Rouge, about two hundred and forty-five miles from the 
mouth of the Mississippi, this prevailing flatness is broken, on 
the east bank of the river, by the great ranges of clay bluffs 
that.crop out occasionally, here butting their noses into the 
stream, and again jutting straight across the country for miles, 
to head it off at another of the great bends. Where these bluffs 
meet the river, the necessities of trade placed Baton Rouge, 
Port Hudson, Natchez, Fort Adams, Vicksburg, Memphis, 
and other towns, villages, or “landings” of lesser note, after- 
wards memorable as the last points at which the rebellion was 
able to apply its tourniquet to this great national artery. The 
Red River, entering the State near its northwestern corner, and 
running in a general southeasterly direction, so that it may 
with sufficient practical accuracy be said to divide in halves the 
western part of the State, enters the Mississippi, as I said before, 
a little over three hundred miles from its mouth. The Atcha- 
falaya, which leaves the Red River just before the latter stream 
enters the Mississippi, wanders around helplessly among swamps, 
lakes, and bayoux, for a long time, until it finally loses itself and 
its name in Berwick Bay, an arm of the Gulfof Mexico. The 
Atchafalya is said to receive indifferently, according ‘to their 
respective stages, the waters of the Red, or the back water of 
the Mississippi; its general course is parallel to the latter river, 

from which it has several affluents or confluents, such as the 
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Bayou Lafourche and Bayou Plaquemine; and it is navigable 
only at certain seasons, and for steamers drawing not over seven 
or eight feet. New Orleans, the centre of — thing for this 
eutire region, is situated on the left bank of the river, a hun- 
dred and ten miles from the mouth of the Southwest Pass, and 
between the river and Lake Pontchartrain, a sort of inland bay 
setting back from the Gulf of Mexico, and receiving the waters 
of the Amite, and other streams of little importance. The 
main highways of the State are: the Mississippi, Red, and 
Atchafalaya Rivers, and their tributaries; the Bayou Teche, 
emptying into the Atchafalaya near Berwick Bay, hav- 
ing another connection, near its own source, with the latter 
stream, by means of the Bayou Courtableau, and partly 
receiving the waters of the Bayou Beeuf, which takes its rise 
near the town of Alexandria, on the Red; the Jackson and 
Great Northern Railway from New Orleans to’ Jackson, Missis- 
sippi (destroyed by General Grierson and never repaired); the 
Opelousas Railway, leading from Algiers, directly opposite New 
Orleans, through the Lafourche district, about one hundred and 
thirty miles, to a few sheds called Brashear City, situated on 
Berwick Bay, directly opposite a house called Berwick City ; 
the road (formerly used for the immense droves of cattle that 
once came from Texas) leading from Texas Landing, near the 
mouth of the Red, wa Simmesport, Opelousas, and Niblett’s 
Bluff, across the prairies to Texas; and, lastly, the roads that 
follow the course of every navigable stream or bayou; except 
which, and a few on the east bank above Baton Rouge, and the 
Texas trails across the prairies of Western Louisiana, it may 
with sufficient accuracy be said that there are none in the State. 
The distances on the great lines of military operations in the 
Department of the Gulf are about as follows: By river—New 
Orleans to Baton Rouge, 135 miles ; Port Hudson, 155; mouth 
of Red River, 205; Alexandria, 350; Natchitoches, 485; 
Shreveport, 590. By railway—to Brashear City, 130 miles. 
By road—Brashear City to Opelousas, 90 miles; to Alexandria, 
via Opelousas, 175 miles. These figures are not exact, but suffi- 
ciently so for a general view of the theatre of war. 

So much for the theatre of war in the extreme Southwest. 
Now to take a short look at the operations in this quarter, du- 
ring the two years that intervened between the first occupation 
of New Orleans, in May, 1862, and the opening of the Red 
River campaign, in the spring of 1864. Immediately after the 
capture of New Orleans by the navy, under Captain, now 
Admiral, Farragut, and the occupation of the city in May, 
1862, by the army, under the command of ae Butler, 
the Confederate forces under Mansfield Lovell retreated to what 
is now known as “ Camp Moore,” near aoe Station, on 
the Jackson Railway, about equally distant, I think, from New 
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Orleans and Baton Rouge. Despite the threats of that redoubt- 
able paper hero, Governor Thomas O. Moore, and the cheerful 
prophecies of the legion of ‘Southern sympathizers,” who 
practised an aggressive neutrality in New Orleans, and disguised 
their American citizenship under foreign consulates inimical to 
America, no offensive movement was made against General 
Butler’s troops for a long time. Indeed, except a handful of 
State Militia at Camp Moore, and at scattered points in the 
Lafourche district and elsewhere, the rebel troops had been 
withdrawn from Louisiana to defend Corinth, then doing tem- 
porary duty as the “last ditch.” Nor did the inadequate force 
under General Butler enable that officer to push forward opera- 
tions with that vigor which seems to have been contemplated 
in his instructions; for we find the main body of his troops, 
under Brigadier-General Thomas Williams, confining their efforts 
to feebly co-operating with the ineffectual naval bombardment 
of Vicksburg, and to the construction of the once famous canal, 
twice tried and twice a failure. After the abandonment of the 
demonstration upon Vicksburg, General Williams’s Brigade— 
for it was scarcely more—retraced its steps as far as Baton 
Rouge, where we were presently attacked with great determina- 
tion by a superior force of the enemy under Breckinridge, now 
returned from Corinth. It was in resisting and repelling this 
fierce attack—indeed, in the very act of turning, by personal 
exertion, defeat into victory—that the gallant Williams fell. 
Shortly afterwards it was thought most prudeat to evacuate 
Baton Rouge, and during the remainder of that year we did 
very little more than drive the enemy out of the Lafourche ; 
a work well done by the accomplished Weitzel. When, in 
December, 1862, General Banks was, for political reasons, sent 
to relieve General Butler in the command of the Department 
of the Gulf, our troops were in inactivity, occupying New 
Orleans with its approaches and defences, the Lafourche coun- 
try, Ship Island, and Pensacola. Beyond this we had nothing, 
and, for want of men, could do nothing. With the new com- 
mander came re-enforcements suflicient to rather more than 
double the former effective strength of the Department, although, 
unfortunately, the new infusion was entirely composed of newly 
raised regiments, and chiefly of nine-months’ men. The whole 
force of the Department was immediately organized into four 
divisions of three brigades each, with a good proportion, soon in- 
creased, by the indefatigable labor and skill ot Brigadier-General 
(then Captain) Richard Arnold, the new Chief of Artillery of 
the Department, to a most effective and thoroughly appointed 
train. 

There were but three companies of cavalry in the whole de- 
partment. Baton Rouge was occupied without resistance, by 
the first detachment of the new troops that arrived. In March, 
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three divisions, under the immediate command of General 
Banks, co-operated with Admiral Farragut’s daring, and only 
partially successful, attempt to run the gantlet of the rebel 
batteries blockading the river at Port Hudson, by making a 
demonstration on that post; the only result whereof seems to 
have been to draw off, from the river-front of the enemy’s 
works, the buik of his light artillery and infantry. Contfary to 
the general opinion, the rebel garrison at this time considerably 
exceeded the force brought by us against it. The next mornin 

after the passage, General Banks returned to Baton Rouge, an 

immediately began directing his troops upon Brashear Gity, at 
which place, early in April, apparently without the enemy’s 
knowledge, he assembled two divisions and a brigade, with a 
small field siege-train, and a few companies of cavalry. With 
the main body he crossed Berwick Bay, and moved, on the 12th 
of April, against the enemy’s works at Camp Bisland, just 
above the mouth of the Bayou Teche, while a division, under 
Brigadier-General Grover, ascended Grand Lake, to land in the 
enemy’s rear and cut off their retreat at Franklin, a town of 
some importance, about fourteen miles from Camp Bisland. 
The unreliable topography of the South in general, and of Louisi- 
ana in particular, alone prevented this scheme from penn 
as the time spent in landing, and reconnoitring an impassable 
road, which there was every reason to suppose good, enabled 
the enemy to hear of the danger in his rear, abandon his works 
at Bisland, and make good his retreat by night. As it was, his 
escape was a narrow one. The enemy, commanded by General 
Richard Taylor, retreated before us, almost without halting, 
until we reached Opelousas, where our troops waited three 
weeks to rest and collect cotton. It seems probable that General 
Banks had, up to this time, entertained no intention of push- 
ing his operations’ farther north upon the same line; but that, 
hearing of General Grant’s proposed movement at Vicks- 
burg, and thinking most effectually to co-operate therein by 
that mode, he determined, while at Opelousas, to drive the 
enemy to Alexandria, on the Red River, and as far beyond 
as possible, and then, rapidly descending that river, to attack 
Port Hudson, if that post should still be oceupied, or to join 
General Grant should it have been evacuated. At all events, 
such was the actual course of operations. Reaching Alexan- 
dria on the 7th of May, 1863, the same day that Admiral Por- 
ter’s fleet of iron-clads anchored off the town, General Banks 
detached two brigades to follow the now reduced and demoral- 
ized army of Taylor, which they easily drove beyond the Cane 
River; and bringing steamers and supplies —— Atchafalaya 
and Red Rivers, abandoned the Teche and Red, and moving 
partly by water, partly by land, making a rendezvous at Sim- 
mesport, reached Bayou Sara, above Port Hudson, on the 24th 
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of May, the same day that General Augur moved with his 

division from Baton Rouge to the rear of Port Hudson, and 
thus prevented the evacuation of that post, in conformity with 
orders which General Gardner, the rebel commander, received 
from General Johnston that very night. The junction of our 
forces in the rear of Port Hudson was readily made, our lines 
were &lvanced to within musketry range of the rebel works, 
and Sherman’s division having arrived from New Orleans, an 
assault was made on the 27th of May, probably with the ob- 
ject of piercing the rebel line at some weak point, and carrying 
the post without further delay, so as to enable the attacking 
forces, now numbering some fifteen thousand, of all arms, to 
go to the assistance of General Grant, who was supposed to be 
engaged before Vicksburg. It would, perhaps, be more pro- 
per to say that several assaults were made, for in fact the three 
wings attacked at separate times, and in separate places, with- 
out concert, and almost without communication, so that the 
assault of one was repulsed some time before that of another 
was delivered, and the enemy was thus enabled to mass his 
troops successively upon the more threatened parts of the line. 
Adopting now the policy of gradual, but irregular approaches, 
a second assault was delivered, on the 14th of June, from ad- 
vanced positions, varying in distance, say, from two to four 
hundred yards from the enemy’s works. This assault was in-- 
tended to have been delivered simultaneously on the right, left, 
and centre; the main attack on the left, by General Grover, a 
vigewyns demonstration on the centre, by General Augur, and 
a feint on the extreme left, by General Dwight, intended to sur- 
prise the enemy and serve as a diversion, to be turned into a 
true attack if circumstances should warrant. 

General Banks has been greatly, and, as I think, very unjust- 
ly censured for ordering this assault ; but, in truth, the circum- 
stances as they existed fully justified this step, for General 
Grant’s operations dragged on at Vicksburg ; Johnston was in his 
rear with a large army, which might at any moment be precipi- 
tated upon General Banks ; the rear of our forces was continually 
harassed by the enemy’s cavalry ; and, moreover, the chances 
of success were very strong, our infantry being in superior force, 
and the enemy’s artillery being already silenced. In three 
points, I think, the instructions erred, but in these the error 
followed in the rut of precedent: 1st. In cannonading for an 
hour before daylight when the enemy’s artillery was already 
silent; a silent assault at daylight would have had every chance 
of a surprise. 2d. A line of skirmishers preceded the assaulting 
column ; the first musket fired by an assaulting party is the . 
sure signal of failure. 3d. No time was fixed for the simulta- 
neous advance on the three wings, each commander beirg left 
to his own discretion. But I think that the assault was neces- 
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sary, that its arrangements were reasonably perfect, and that 
its failure was due partly to loaded muskets, but chiefly to bad 
conduct on the part of the troops, now disheartened by failure 
and enervated by malaria, heat, and hard work in the trenches. 
Port Hudson finally surrendered on the 7th of July; the forces 
of the enemy under Taylor, which had crossed the Atchafalaya, 
blockaded our communications, and threatened New Orleans, 
retired across Berwick Bay. The great river was open; the 
nine months’ troops went home ; the veteran Thirteenth Corps 
came to replace them; the Corps d’Afrique was recruited 
and partially organized; the troops rested and were reor- 
ganized. In September an expedition was sent to seize the 
Sabine Pass, in order to open a way thence into Texas for 
the march of a large column, then in readiness on Berwick 
Bay. The expedition failed, and both columns, being united, 
were pushed up the Teche again to Opelousas, this time upon 
a fruitless errand. During the winter, a second expedition, 
consisting mainly of detachments of the Thirteenth Corps, 
was sent to the coast of Texas, and succeeded in occupying 
Brownsville, Indianola, and Matagorda. A division was 
also encamped at Madisonville, on the north side of Lake 
Pontchartrain. During the winter a very large mounted 
force was collected, made up partly of cavalry, sent down from 
_the North and West, and partly of infantry regiments mounted 
upon horses for the occasion. These mounted troops formed a 
large cavalry division of four brigades. 

In the mean while, inactivity reigned also over the great 
theatres of war in Virginia and Georgia, but it was evident to 
every thinking man that these were soon to become the scenes 
of momentous events ; that upon the Tennessee and the Rapi- 
dan, before Richmond and Atlanta, the war was, in all proba- 
bility, to be fought to an issue during the approaching spring and 
summer. The terms of service of many of our men were expi- 
ring, and almost daily ee from this cause would continue 
for some time to come. Two full army corps, beside fifteen thon- 
sand colored troops, rested quietly in the Department of the Gulf, 
doing nothing and with nothing to do. Another occupied Little 
Rock. Another, in effect, was soon afterwards spared from Vicks- 
burg. Forty thousand—probably fifty thousand oe 
ran troops—completely organized and equipped, were thus lying 
idle in February of this year, available for service in the great 
theatres of the war. But the scales had not yet fallen from 
before our eyes. People would not believe in units. So, when 
our banners should have pointed ‘to Atlanta and Richmond, 
four corps, with enormous transportation, and at the cost of in- 
credible labor, were diverted toward the Red River, to march 
upon exterior lines, westward of every thing. 

For political purposes, it has been charged by some that this 
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great expedition was designed to collect cotton ; by others, that 
its object was to gain electoral votes to aid in the re-election of 
Mr. Lincoln. Apart from the fact that there is not a shadow 
of evidence even tending to support either of these monstrous 
allegations, these things are simply impossible. The candid 
historian will be bound to admit that this, as well as all the other 
desultory campaigns wherewith we have been afflicted, has had 
its origin in the insatiable appetite of the American people for 
territorial conquest, regardless of, if not in preference to, military 
success. We are getting over this attack of measles now, but, 
up to the crisis on the Red River, the disease was national. 
During the winter of 18634, with the exception of the brief 
interlude of the Texas Expedition, military operations in the 
Department of the Gulf were pretty much at a stand-still. The 
Commanding General seems to have occupied his mind princi- 
pally with the social and political regeneration of Louisiana in 
general, and of New Orleans in particular. What special advan- 
tage could be expected to flow from a “ reorganization of society,” 
as it was termed, which embraced none but officers, retainers of 
the camp, Northern merchants, Northern adventurers, and South- 
ern merchants and Southern adventurers, having irons in the fire, 
or axes to grind, with their wives and families—a garrison society 
mixed with cotton—it would, indeed, be almost as difficult to im- 
agine, as it is to conceive how a mind usually possessing the clear- 
ness and strength that General Banks has so plainly exhibited in 
the arenas of politics and statesmanship can have become so fasci- 
nated and fixed by such anillusion. The friends of General Banks 
observed with pain and doubt a seeming infatuation which at- 
tracted the admiration of a few blind followers, the sneers of 
his enemies, and the ripening distrust of the public, while at 
the same time it still further weaned from him the confidence 
of his troops, who had already begun to believe that their Gen- 
eral regarded them with indifference. It is perhaps natural that, 
under these circumstances, the public should have, by an almost 
involuntary species of “ post hoc, propter hoc” induction, connec- 
ted the subsequent military disasters with these antecedent social 
triumphs; but nothing can be more unjust, or more at variance 
with the indications afforded by the course of events. The fact 
is, that the Army of the Gulf was concentrated on and near 
Berwick Bay, and put in march for Alexandria, just in time to 
find the Red River at its highest point, so as to admit of the 
naval co-operation essential to success. An earlier start might 
have effected something, under other possible circumstances, 
but would not have resulted more favorably as things turned out. 
On the 10th of March an expedition, composed of detachments 
of the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Army Corps, to the extent of 
about one army corps, left Vicksburg, on transports, under the 
command of Brigadier-General, now alah Andrew J. 
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Smith. The expedition passed into the Atchafalaya River, 
through the old mouth of the Red, and, on the 13th, effected a 
landing at Simmesport, situated a few miles from the head of 
the Atchafalaya, and on its west bank. Upon the approach of 
General Smith’s forces, and the naval fleet under Admiral Porter, 
consisting of three monitors, seven river iron-clads, three rams, 
and four small gunboats, the enemy abandoned his position and 
defences at Simmesport and hastily retreated to Fort De Russy, 
distant, by land, some thirty-five miles. Thither, leaving the 
navy to follow, General Smith pursued by land. Our forces 
arrived before Fort De Russy on the afternoon of the 14th of 
March. After a very brief engagement, conducted upon our 
side with equal gallantry and skill, the garrison surrendered. 
The expedition immediately proceeded up the river. On the 
16th, Alexandria quietly surrendered to Admiral Porter’s fleet ; 
and on the same day the advance-guard of the cavalry of the 
Army of the Gulf, which, it will be remembered, was already 
in march by Opelousas, entered the town. The rebels continued 
their retreat up the river. 

When the news of this movement and its success reached 
New Orleans, General Banks, with his staff, was just upon the 
point of leaving by railway for Brashear City, to follow the 
march of his command. Grover’s division was also concentra- 
ting in the Lafourche district with the same object. The route 
was naturally changed. General Banks remained in New 
Orleans a few days longer, waiting for the concentration at 
Alexandria, to which point he sent his staff, including General 
Stone, the Chief of Staff, charged with the execution of his 
orders. Meanwhile, on the 21st, a detachment from General 
Smith’s command, under Brigadier-General John A. Mower, 
being directed to make a reconnoissance, fullowed the enemy as far 
as Natchitoches, near which town, meeting them in some force, 
he repulsed them, and by askilful flank aa rear*movement cap- 
tured nearly three hundred prisoners and a complete light bat- 
tery. That portion of the Army of the Gulf which had marched 
by Opelousas, under the command of Major-General Franklin, the 
commander of the Nineteenth Corps, had, by this time, arrived 
at Alexandria. General Smith’s command left that place on the 
27th, to continue the pursuit. The next day, the enemy was 
met in force on Cane River, thirty miles above Alexandria, and 
repulsed with some loss, including five or six hundred prisoners. 
General Banks having arrived and assumed personal command, 
the march was continued, without further opposition of conse- 
quence, to Grand Ecore, whence the army, having been mainly 
concentrated, marched on the 6th of April, via Mansfield; it 
being the intention of the Commanding General that the ad- 
vance should reach Springfield Landing on the 10th, and there 
effect a junction with Admiral Porter, preparatory to the final 
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combined movement against Shreveport. It is difficult to ima- 
gine, more difticult still to describe, the country upon the line 
of march; and there are no good maps of it, or, indeed, of any 
part of the State of Louisiana, except where our recent military 
surveys have supplied the deficiency. The roads are narrow 
and very bad, often almost corduroyed into impassability. The 
dense pine timber, with which the country is covered, renders all 
military operations, save in a few favored spots, the merest bush- 
whacking. The cavalry is generally useless, or worse than use- 
less. The commander gropes in the dark. Under these circum- 
stances, common prudence would have seemed to dictate the 
most careful compression of the line of march, the utmost cau- 
tion to prevent surprises, the greatest care in the selection of a 
ee upon which to deliver battle, constant vigilance in 

eeping the troops in hand. In point of fact, inspired by the 
enemy’s nimble show of heels into almost reckless confidence, 
the Commanding General seems to have entertained no doubt 
that his army could go full speed, ventre a terre, with its eyes 
shut, to Springtield Landing. It was a fatal confidence. On 
the afternoon of the 8th of April, near Mansfield, where the 
road forks to Logansport, on the Texas line, the cavalry, which 
was making its own time in the advance, closely followed by its 
immense wagon train, met the enemy and immediately engaged 
him, little doubting the result. But the enemy’s advance had 
been pushed back, as might have been imagined, against its 
supports; his main body was close at hand and prepared for 
battle. More cavalry was hurried in on our side; soon the 
whole Cavalry Division was engaged, fighting chiefly on foot. 
The enemy’s infantry pressed steadily on. His line overlapped 
ours on both flanks. Embarrassed by their horses, cae 
by the unexpected fury of an enemy whom they had expected 
to show only a-rear view, the extemporized cavalry melted 
away, the straggling became a panic, the panic a crazy mad rout 
of shrieking men on scared horses. The Thirteenth Corps was 
hurried into action, division after division, to stem the tide of 
defeat, and division after division fought gallantly for a short 
time and then melted into a rout. Pursuing, the enemy, flushed 
with victory, comes upon the Nineteenth Corps; takes it almost 
by surprise, in the very act of deploying, with scarcely time to 
recall skirmishers; rushes upon it with wild cheers, to meet the 
first check that day. The Nineteenth Corps, also, was unable 
to hold its position ; but, not being pressed by the full weight of 
the enemy, and being measurably relieved from the terrifying 
presence of its panic-stricken predecessors, its retreat never be- 
came a rout. Next day, at Pleasant Hill, thirty-five miles in 
the rear of the scene of battle, the panic having burnt out, our 
troops were halted, a hasty reorganization of fragments was 
attempted, an excellent position taken up, and the onset of the 
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enemy awaited. He attacked impetuously, and with varying 
success. All day the tide of battle ebbed and flowed along the 
line, until finally a tremendous effort, steadily met and vigor- 
ously repulsed, spent the force of the enemy, and left in our 
hands a fruitless victory and safety. On the following day, the 
10th, our retreat was continued to Grand Ecore. In this short 
but disastrous campaign, we lost, it is said (for no official figures 
have been published), and probably with general accuracy, four 
thousand men, thirty field-guns, and over two hundred wagons. 

The fleet reached Springfield Landing at the appointed time, 
only to hear of the unexpected reverse to our arms, and to make 
the best of its perilous way back to Grand Ecore. It was twice 
attacked en route, but fortunately succeeded in repulsing its 
assailants without serious loss to us, and reached Grand Ecore 
on the 13th, to find two of the gunboats that had been left there 
aground above the bar, with but little prospect of getting off. 

After waiting some two weeks at Grand Ecore, during which 
time the Commanding General sent orders calling to his aid all 
the available troops in the Department, including most of those 
in Texas, the army fell back to Alexandria, its rear constantly 
harassed by the enemy, who was, however, engaged with spirit 
at the crossing of Cane River, and handsomely repulsed, with 
considerable loss to him. Our retreat was thus secured. Mean- 
while the fieet and transports were following as best they might. 
The Red River, which was “ booming” when they started up, 
had fallen suddenly to an unexpectedly low point. The pro- 
gress of the fleet over the bars and logs was only accomplished 
by the greatest exertions, and by the most wonderful combina- 
tion of chances. But one vessel was lost—the “ Eastport ;”— 
the only wonder is, as the Admiral well remarks, in his able 
report, that one escaped. Arrived at Alexandria they were 
safe from the enemy, but a new danger menaced them. They 
could not pass the rapids! And it was evident that the army 
could not stay there all summer. Already General A. J. Smith 
had received orders from his proper commander, General Sher- 
man, to return to Vicksburg. 

About the same time with the movements of the Army of the 
Gulf and Smith’s expedition, General Steele marched from Lit- 
tle Rock with a corps said to number thirty thousand men, but 
ay considerably under that number; and on the 25th of 

arch, General Thayer, one of General Steele’s subordinate com- 
manders, left Fort Smith, Arkansas, with a detachment from the 
Army of the Frontier; both with the object of effecting a junc- 
tion beyond the Little Missouri River, and, apparently, of either 
defeating Price, who, with a corps of observation, would proba- 
bly defend Washington, distant about a hundred miles from 
Shreveport, in a northeasterly direction; or else, turning his 
flank, of marching, by way of Camden, to the support of Sete. 
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ral Banks. The junction was safely effected, and General Steele 
succeeded in occupying Camden without much difficulty, only 
to meet there the news of the failure of the main column under 
General Banks. About the 1st of May, General Steele, ap- 
prised of the retreat of the forces on the Red River, and of the 
definite abandonment of offensive operations in that quarter, 
and finding his rear threatened by Marmaduke, and a large 
force, commanded by Kirby Smith in person, in his front, took 
up the line of march for Little Rock. The retreat was sub- 
stantially a race with the enemy for our base, and was barely 
won by us, with heavy losses of men and matériel. The insig- 
nificant and despised enemy who two months before was threat- 
ened on all sides with destruction, having been forced into 
concentration, was now attempting the passive ofiensive meas- 
ure of blockading the Arkansas, White, and Red Rivers. The 
safety of our weakened and dispirited columns resulted from 
this error. 

We left the fleet of gunboats and transports in a very peril- 
ous position, caught above the rapids near Alexandria, unable 
to get over, and, in all human probability, soon to be abandoned 
to their fate. How they were extricated cannot be better told 
than in the graphic words of Admiral Porter’s official dispatch : 


“Lieutenant-Colonel Bailey, Acting Engineer of the Nineteenth Army Corps, pro- 
posed a plan of building a series of dams across the rocks at the falls, and raising 
the water high enough to let the vessels pass over. This proposition looked like 
madness, and the best engineers ridiculed it, but Colonel Bailey was so sanguine of 
success that I requested General Banks to have it done, and he entered heartily in 
the work. Provisions were short and forage was almost out, and the dam was 
promised to be finished in ten days, or the army would have to leave us. I was 
doubtful about the time, but had no doubt about the ultimate success, if time would 
only permit. General Banks placed at the disposal of Colonel Bailey all the force 
he required, consisting of some three thousand men and two or three hundred 
wagons; all the neighboring steam-mills were torn down for material; two or three 
regiments of Maine men were set to work felling trees, and on the second day after 
my arrival in Alexandria from Grand Ecore the work had fairly begun. Trees were 
falling with great rapidity; teams were moving in all directions, bringing in brick 
and stone; quarries were opened; flat-boats were built to bring stone down from 
above; and every man seemed to be working with a vigor I have seldom seen 
equalled, while perhaps not one in fifty believed in the success of the undertaking. 
These falls are about a mile in length, filled with rugged rocks, over which, at the 
present stage of water, it seemed to be impossible to make a channel. 

“The work was commenced by running out from the left bank of the river a tree- 
dam, made of the bodies of very large trees, brush, brick, and stone, cross-tied with 
other heavy timber, and strengthened in every way which ingenuity could devise. 
This was run out about three hundred feet into the river; four large coal-barges 
were then filled with brick and sunk at the end of it. From the right bank of the 
river, cribs filled with stone were built out to meet the barges. All of which was 
successfully accomplished, notwithstanding there was a current running of nine 
miles an hour, which threatened to sweep every thing before it. It will take too 
much time to enter into the details of this truly wonderful work. Suffice it to say, 
that the dam had nearly reached completion in eight days’ working time, and the 
water had risen sufficiently on the upper falls to allow the Fort Hindman, Osage, and 
Neosho to get down and be ready to pass the dam. In another day it would have 
been high enough to enable all the other vessels to pass-the upper falls. Unfortu- 
nately, on the morning of the 9th instant, the pressure of water became so great 
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that it swept away two of the stone-barges, which swung in below the dam on one 
side. Seeing this unfortunate accident, I jumped on a horse and rode up to where 
the upper vessels were anchored, and ordered the Lexington to pass the upper falls, 
if possible, and immediately attempt to go through the dam. I thought I might be 
able to save the four vessels below, not knowing whether the persons employed on 
the work would ever have the heart to renew their enterprise. 

“The Lexington succeeded in getting over the upper falls just in time—the water 
rapidly falling as she was passing over. She then steered directly for the opening 
in the dam, through which the water was rushing so furiously that it seemed as 
if nothing but destruction awaited her. Thousands of beating hearts looked on, 
anxious for the result. The silence was so great, as the Lexington approached the 
dam, that a pin might almost be heard to fall. She entered the gap with a full head 
of steam on, pitched down the roaring torrent, made two or three spasmodic rolls, 
hung for a moment on the rocks below, was then swept into deep water by the cur- 
rent, and rounded to safely into the bank. Thirty thousand voices rose in one deatf- 
ening cheer, and universal joy seemed to pervade the face of every man present. 
The Neosho followed next, all her hatches battened down, and every precaution 
taken against accident. She did not fare as well as the Lexington, her pilot hav- 
ing become frightened as he approached the abyss, and stopped her engine, when 
I particularly ordered a full head of steam to be carried; the result was, that for a 
moment her hull disappeared from sight under the water. Every one thought she 
was lost. She rose, however, swept along over the rocks with the current, and 
fortunately escaped with only one hole in her bottom, which was stopped in the 
course of an hour. The Hindman and Osage both came through beautifully, with- 
out touching a thing; and I thought, if I was only fortunate enough to get my large 
vessels as well over the falls, my fleet once more would do good service on the 
Mississippi. The accident to the dam, instead of disheartening Colonel Bailey, 
only induced him to renew his exertions after he had seen the success of getting 
four vessels through. 

“The noble-hearted soldiers, seeing their labor of the last eight days swept away 
in a moment, cheerfully went to work to repair the damages, being confident now 
that all the gunboats would finally be brought over. These men had been working 
for eight days and nights up to their necks in water, in the broiling sun—cutting 
trees and wheeling bricks—and nothing but good-humor prevailed among them. 
On the whole, it was very fortunate the dam carried away, as the two barges that 
were swept away from the centre swung around against some rocks on the left, and 
made a fine cushion for the vessels, and prevented them, as it afterwards appeared, 
from running on certain destruction. The force of the water and the current being 
too great to construct a continuous dam, at six hundred feet across the river, in so 
short a time, Colonel Bailey determined to leave a gap of fifty-five feet in the dam, 
and build a series of wing dams on the upper falls. This was accomplished in 
three days’ time, and on the 11th instant the Mound City, Carondelet, and Pittsburg 
came over the upper falls, a good deal of labor having been expended in hauling 
them through, the channel being very crooked, scarcely wide enough for them. 
Next day the Ozark, Louisville, Chillicothe, and two tugs also succeeded in passing 
the upper falls. Immediately afterward the Mound City} Carondelet, and Pittsburg 
started in succession to pass the dam, all their hatches battened down, and every pre- 
caution taken to prevent accident. The passage of these vessels was a most beautiful 
sight, only to be realized when seen. They passed over without an accident, except 
the unshipping of one or two rudders. This was witnessed by all the troops, and 
the vessels were heartily cheered as they passed over. Next morning, at 10 o’clock, 
the Louisville, Chillicothe, Ozark, and two tugs passed over without any accident 
except the loss of a man, who was swept off the deck of one of the tugs.”’ 


The dam was begun about the 1st of May. By the 13th the 
gunboats had all passed down in safety. On the 14th, the army 
took up the line of march from Alexandria for Simmesport, 
which place, after a tiresome march, during which our rear was 
continually harassed by the enemy, who was twice briskly en- 
gaged and driven off, the troops reached on the 19th. The 
work of bridging the Atchafalaya was immediately commenced ; 
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- General Banks’s troops crossed on the 20th, and marched to 
Morganzia, on the west bank of the Mississippi, above Port 
Hudson, which place they reached on the 21st; and General 
Smith’s troops embarked and returned to Vicksburg. At 
Morganzia, General Canby, who, in the mean time, had been ap- 

ointed to the command of the entire Military Division of the 
Trans-Mississippi, assumed personal command. 

The fleet reached the Mississippi with the loss of one gunboat, 
the Covington, destroyed, and another, the Signal, captured. 

Thus terminated ingloriously, but with less of disaster than 
had been once feared, this ill-starred campaign. 

In searching for the causes of failure, we meet but little em- 
barrassment from conflicting details. The enemies of General 
Banks have, indeed, sought to fasten the whole blame upon his 
shoulders. It is certain that he set out over-confident, with a 
careless disregard of the customary precautions against surprise ; 
that he unduly hurried the march of his column, so that it be- 
came attenuated and weak, and its several parts out of support- 
ing distance of each other; that he allowed an immense train 
of wagons to impede the advance of the troops; that, as at 
Cedar Mountain and Winchester, he delivered battle, not upon 
a selected position, with his whole force deployed and in hand, 
but just where the first blow was struck, where the advance 
became first engaged, hurrying up his troops in fragments 
against the masses of the enemy ; that he considered and re- 
ported his disaster a victory; that, becoming unduly dis- 
heartened, as befure he had been unduly confident, he sought to 
devolve his share of blame upon subordinates. But, on the 
contrary, it is no less true that he did not originate this cam- 
paign ; that his views were opposed to it; that he was neither 
directly nor indirectly interested in cotton speculations or in 
trade of any kind; that he shared with his troops the fatigue, 
the exposure, the privations of the campaign, and the dangers 
of battle. General Banks is not a great general; but he is a 
man of great personal bravery, too apt, indeed, te run into 
needless exposure. And I am sure that neither gold nor cotton, 
which is worse than gold, can corrupt him. His thirst is not for 
money, but for power. 

The enemies of the Administration charge it with the entire 
responsibility for this disaster. That the campaign was planned 
in Washington is evident from the co-operation in its execution 
of troops from three separate departments. That it was useless, 
in view of the true character of the work before us—which is 
not the occupation of territory, but the suppression of a rebel- 
lion supported by bayonets—is equally true. But the failure 
was due to the errors made in the execution of the plan. And 
the plan itself was an inspiration direct from the hearts of the 
American people. Like the dog of Aisop, we lost our piece of 
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meat by snatching at the reflection in the brook. Do not. let 
us blame the water. Let us not bark, but learn. 

That we are learning to some purpose, let the Lieutenant- 
Generaley show; let Atlanta’ and Richmond demonstrate. 
Concentration is the order of the day ;—masses against frac- 
tions. May it never be forgotten! For in this sign we shall 
surely conquer. Let us fight it out on this line, if it takes all 
summer. 


A NEW GUNPOWDER, 
INVENTED BY CAPT. J. F. E. SCHULTZE, OF THE ROYAL PRUSSIAN ARTILLERY. 


Mr. Eprtor: In one of the late numbers of the Unrrep States 
Service Magazine I had the pleasure of finding an article on 
gun-cotton, which—aside from the interest it carries with it, as 
dealing with a recent invention, which, through the steady ad- 
vance of investigating minds to improve its qualities, may give 
fair promise of its future availability for war use to a greater 
extent than heretofore—has had for me the further interest of 
directing my attention to a like invention by a Prussian officer, 
who has so far succeeded as to give a new powder of entirely 
different composition from the uld one. 

As I understand that it is your intention to acquaint the 
readers of your ably-conducted journal with all such improve- 
ments and investigations as promise to be of interest to them, 
especially in times like ours, when even civilians are com- 
pelled to take notice of such matters, I thought it my duty, 
as well to the inventor as to the public, to make his exertions 
and successes known, by giving a succinct sketch of this new 
powder, if any room should be allotted to this article in your 
valuable magazine. 

That nations have been, for one reason or another, in want of 
a substitute for the powder now in use, may be considered 
clearly demonstrated by the efforts made by different individuals 
of several nations, and by the help extended to them by their 
respective governments, to discover some composition which 
should have all the properties requisite for superseding the old 
powder. 

The Austrians have lately much improved the gun-cotton, but 
the introduction of it for exclusive war use would not, even if 
perfect in its manufacture, be advisable at a time when cotton 
commands such enormous prices, and where there is so little 
assurance of an unlimited supply, not to mention the important 
alterations to be made in all the artillery pieces. 

The powder of Captain J. F. E. Schultze seems to possess 
a great many advantages over the old one; but, on account of 
some not very important defects, the Prussian Board of Examin- 
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ing Commissioners for Artillery and Ordnance did not accept 
it for war use, although they reported very favorably about it, 
and promised to recommend it for acceptance, if the inventor 
should be able to correct these defects. 

Before I proceed to relate what this new gunpowder consists 
of, or the way in which it is manufactured, the reader will per- 
mit me to show some of the faults of the old powder, which 
have been corrected by none of the efforts that have been made 
during the many centuries wherein they have been recognized : 

1. The hydrogenous character of the powder, containing a 
large percentage of charcoal, which is apt to absorb a great 
amount of moisture from the atmosphere. 

2. The extreme danger in manufacturing it. 

3. The fouling of the guns after several shots, in consequence 
of the great amount of residuum left behind. 

4, Some of its compounds—for instance, saltpetre—are such, 
that it is difficult for almost any of the great leading military 
powers to get them in sufficient quantity to insure, in time of 
war, an abundant supply. 

The main substance of Captain Schultze’s powder is wood of 
a soft fibre—e. g., linden and cotton woods; tor blasting pow- 
der, in order to attain a more explosive substance, hard wood 
will be used. The powder, when ready for use, has a yellowish 
color, which is more due to the woud than to the other in- 
gredients mixed up with it. 

The wood selected for use will be cut up into boards of one- 
sixteenth of an inch in thickness; from these boards little 
cubes of one-sixteenth of an inch in diameter will be struck: 
these form the grain of the powder. 

For the purpose of withdrawing the fats, resins, albumen, 
and dyeing stuffs from the wood, the grains or cubes will be 
boiled in a solution of soda, and afterwards alternately exposed 
to hot vapors of water and to washing in a solution of chlorine. 

The grains of wood thus purified trom foreign substances will 
be, for a duration of from four to six hours, subjected to the 
action of a solution of sulphuric and nitric acid, during which 
time the entire mass must be constantly stirred, and the vessels 
containing it always cooled off as soon as they begin to be 
heated, until it is supposed that the grains are perfectly satu- 
rated with the solution. 

The grain, having passed through this manipulating process, 
will form the first and substantial part of the powder, and may 
thus be stored away until the final, preparation shall take place, 
which may be delayed even to the very time when the powder 
is required for use. 

The second compound will be formed by the salts which are 
to give to the grains the explosive gases,—the first part being, 
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like the charcoal in the ordinary powder, the heat-producing 
element. 

The following salts, in combination with acids, will be used: 
nitrate of potassa and baryta and prussiate of potassium 
(Bluttaugensalz). These salts may be preserved either in a 
liquid or crystallized form until their final use; for, since it is 
not always either advisable or necessary to prepare the powder 
when not for immediate use, it may be stored away in the two 
above-mentioned forms, thus lessening the danger of accidental 
explosion when in storage in the magazines. 

As soon as the supply of powder is exhausted, and one is 
obliged to fall back upon the two parts above mentioned, kept 
up to this time in the storage-house, the salts will be dissolved in 
boiling water, having a temperature of fifty degrees of Reaumur 
(144° Fahrenheit), and the grains then submerged in this solu- 
tion for from fifteen to twenty minutes. 

At the expiration of this time the grains will be dried in dry- 
ing apartments, cautiously prepared for this purpose, and left 
in them for about from twelve to fifteen hours, after this being 
placed in drums, for the purpose of sifting the powder and 
separating the meal from it, when it will be ready for use. 

The loss in powder-meal is comparatively a large one—being 
one-tenth part of the entire quantity. This, however, will be 
carefully collected, and, by the addition of water, made. into a 
dough, pressed by means of a hydraulic press of two hundred 
thousand pounds power, and formed into layers of one-sixteenth 
of an inch thickness, from which, in the manner already men- 
tioned, the cubes will be struck. This powder, being of the 
best and hardest kind, may be used advantageously for hunting 
purposes. 

Captain Schultze’s powder is three times lighter in weight 
than the ordinary one, consequently three times the volume of 
it,—that is, one pound of the new will take thrice the room of 
one pound of the ordinary powder. 

Having thus far shown the way of manufacturing this pow- 
der, it remains for me to enumerate the advantages which it 
claims to possess, and the defects which require to be cor- 
rected, 

Some of the principal advantages are the following : 

1. There is almost no danger nor fear of an untimely explosion 
during the time of manufacture until the powder is ready for 
being dried and sifted, and even then the danger is less than 
with the old powder. 

2. The mechanical preparation of the grains, and the simple 
manner in which the explosive quality is added, must neces- 
sarily render the quantity of powder prepared at the same time 
very uniform, and its explosive effect, consequently, an extra- 
ordinarily regular one. 

VOL, 11.—28 
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3. The gases developed upon the combustion of the powder, 
which, by the nature of the several ingredients, are of an oxy- 
genous and nitrogenous character, will not, even if inhaled in 
eee ney do much harm, and will also evaporate very 
rapidly. 

t The powder leaves almost no residuum behind. The 
Prussian Board of Commissioners for Examination reports ex- 
pressly that the guns, being breech-loading ones, after forty 
rounds, did not show any fouling, and that the guns, as well as 
the locking part, were perfectly metallic clean. 

5. The cost of manufacturing is twenty per cent. less than 
that of the ordinary powder, and may be reduced considerably, 
if chemical manufactories for various purposes should be con- 
nected with the mills, in order to make further uses of the salts 
and acids. 

6. The strength is 2°85 times greater than that of the Prussian 
normal powder, and but 2°5 times greater than that of the 
French, and (according to the subjoined report of Captain 8. V. 
Benét, United States Ordnance Department) but 2°5 times 
greater than that of the American. 

The proportions according to weight constitute themselves 
thus: one hundred weight of the new will have the effect of 
2°5 hundred weights of the French and American powder. 

I hope I do not commit any indiscretion in publishing a re- 
port of Captain S. V. Benét, United States Ordnance Depart- 
ment, to Brigadier-General J. W. Ripley, Chief of Ordnance, 
dated “ West Point, June 10th, 1863,” relating the results of 
trials made with this powder. The letter reads thus: 


“Captain ScHULTZE’s NEw PowpER.—The object of the trial was to show 
that a smaller charge of the new powder would give greater penetration than the 
ordinary gunpowder. 

“Mr, Lindner’s breech-loading carabine was used with the regulation bullet, 
cal. 58. The target consisted of 10-inch pine boards placed one inch apart— 
distance, sixty feet. 

“The average penetration with United States musket powder, forty-eight grains, 
was nine inches; new powder, nineteen grains, was ten inches, or one-tenth 
greater penetration with only two-fifths in weight of the new powder. 

“The fouling of the piece by the new powder was very much less than with the 
ordinary musket powder,—the residuum being very slight. 

“To what extent the barrel was strained, even by so small a charge as nineteen 
grains, I had no means of ascertaining. 

“Tt is stated that the new powder is cheap; and as smaller charges give good 
results, I think it important that further experiments be made, both with muskets 
and cannon, to test it in all its bearings, and do so recommend.” 


Although the Prussian Examining Board in their report de- 
clare that Captain Schultze’s powder has all the conditions 
requisite for a new powder, they do not recommend it for the 
present for war purposes, for the following reasons : 

1. The grain is too soft; the transport of the ready-made 
ammunition too dangerous, on account of large separation of 
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powder-meal, and its imminent danger of accidental explo- 
sion. 

2. The powder is too hydrogenous. 

3. Although the new powder has three times the volume, but 
2°85 times the strength of the old one, it would be required to 
make the cartridges larger to compensate for it. This would, 
however, enlarge the load so much that, perhaps, with cannon 
of very large calibre, the amount of powder necessary to propel 
the ball would exceed the size of cham applicable for such 
guns. With French and American guns it would be even still 
worse, as the strength of the new is but 2°5, and its volume 
three times that of the ordinary powder. 

The board is, however, of the opinion that the inventor will 
readily find means of remedying the above-named defects, and 
thinks that the application of more perfect mechanical means— 
for instance, reduction of the size of the grain through compres- 
sion, etc.—might produce some good results. 

The inventor has received a patent for five years for his 
powder for blasting purposes, to which it is eminently adapted. 

The introduction of any new powder, or any substitute for 
— can only be made very gradually, as it will require 

ong series of experiments and trials, and an entire conviction 
of its perfect success and admissibility for every war purpose. 
E. Freyuotp, 
Late Officer in the Prussian Service. 


POPULAR EXTRAVAGANOE—ITS REMEDIES AND THEIR 
LIMITATIONS. 
BY 0. A. B, 


In civilized warfare, it rarely happens that every citizen is 
called on to share the perils and glories of the battle-field, and 
there must always be many whose presence there would be but 
an encumbrance. Still the ‘“ unwarlike and weak,” though 
they have no more right now than in Ulysses’ time to a foremost 
place in the council, may be useful in a thousand subordinate 
ways, especially in those connected with the supply or preser- 
vation of that which has so aptly been called the sinews of war. 
Analogically, we may say that there is room ina military maga- 
zine for other than strictly military matter; and that the dis- 
cussion of economic questions, which have a very positive, 
though indirect, bearing on the war, is not out of place in the 
columns of the Unirep States ServicE MaGazine. 

Our profuse and luxurious habits, so often commented upon 
during the last twenty years, by both native and foreign writers, 
arose quite naturally from the rapid development of our exten- 
sive resources, unfettered as yet by the encumbrances which 
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centuries of war and misgovernment had imposed on older 
countries. Americans were extravagant because they could 
afford to be. Nor was the spirit altogether a bad one; it had 
its creditable points, individually as well as nationally, though 
certainly tending at last to physical and moral deterioration. 
When civil war first transplanted to our shores those un- 
welcome Old World products, a great army and a great debt, 
the voice of festivity was not instantly hushed before them, nor 
can we absolutely aftirm that it should have been. It was 
something to show, that despite Southern and European predic- 
tions of our destitution and starvation, we could go on eating 
and drinking, and making merry. There were persons who 
honestly believed it a formidable national demonstration, to 
keep up the opera in New York; and the position was 
not so absurd as it now seems to us, looking back. Very many, 
probably most persons, then flattered themselves that a twelve- 
month, at most, would see the rebellion crushed, and for that 
peried, they argued, it would be useless and unbecoming to 
change our ways of life. But the fourth year of the war 
taught us plainly that our amiable spendthriftiness must some- 
how be checked, and that we were entering upon a new phase 
of national existence, in which plenty and profusion could no 
longer be the order of the day. 

As is usually the case with us on discovering an evil, the first 
popular impulse was to rush into extremes—theoretically, at 
least, if not practically—and indulge in indiscriminating censure 
of individuals, classes, and practices, without looking behind 
the most superficial facts. Some of these well-meant but mis- 
taken outbursts it is our intention to dispose of, as a prelimi- 
nary step, since they really impede any serious and practicable 
measures of reform. Thus, there has been a tendency in vari- 
ous quarters, respectable quarters too, to assail individuals, 
prominent for their wealth, who have indulged in expenses 
which are supposed to be wasteful and extravagant per se, with- 
out regard to the means of the spenders. Tom has built an out- 
house, with marble facings ; Dick has paid five hundred dollars 
for a fancy dog, and Harry’s wife five thousand for a diamond 
ring. Out upon Tom, Dick, and Harry! How shameful it is 
in them to set such an example! Why do they not practise 
republican simplicity ; or, if they cannot appreciate that, can 
they not at least imitate the quieter tastes of the English gen- 
tleman? &., &c. Stay a moment! Before condemning too 
severely the example which Messrs. T., D., and H. set the people, 
let us see what example the people set them, remembering that 
this is a Democracy, where the majority is strongest, socially 
as well as politically. 

First, then, the taste for extravagance is not confined to the 
rich. It pervades all classes. The hod-carrier, in proportion 
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to his means, is just as extravagant as the millionnaire. Look 
at the absurd bonnets of servant-women and factory-girls. 
Consider how unwilling any American, of either sex, is to 
walk a mile. Think of the money expended by our clerks in 
utterly superfluous “ drinks” and cigars. See the tawdry luxury 
of our hotels and steamboats. Watch the travellers, delighting 
in what the wild men of the West call “store clothes,” and the 
slop-shop tailor’s satin “ vests” and broadcloth “ pants,? expo- 
sing their new habiliments to the dust, and grit, and cinders of 
the cars. The English or German gentleman, suddenly trans- 
ported to New York upper-tendom, may feel as if he had walked 
Into a page of Bulwer’s novels, but the European working-man 
experiences even a greater transition. 
his, however, is only the beginning. Example apart, the 
public encourages extravagance among the rich in several ways 
indirectly, by discouraging those pursuits and tastes, on the part 
of rich men, which would be a check on luxurious expendi- 
tures. 
In the first place, highly and liberally educated men, who 
have artistic and literary resources within themselves, do not, 
or whatever their means may be, commit extravagant 
reaks of upholstery or architecture, equipage or banqueting. 
Not that they lead penurious or ascetic lives ; on the contrary, 
they pay some attention to all these matters ssthetically, as 
branches of the minor arts, and part of the social proprieties 
of life; but the last thing they think of is spending money for 
the sake of spending it, or surpassing others in the ostentatious 
display of wealth. Such expenditures are, to a refined mind, 
the surest marks of vulgarity. Still, it would be too much to 
assert that the luxury of uneducated men must necessarily be 
vulgar, for some individuals, and even whole nations—the 
French, for instance—have a natural taste for the minor arts ; 
but it must be material, even because it is not necessarily vul- 
gar, since a degree in coats, horses, and dinners is easier to take 
than in any branch of art, science, or literature. Therefore 
one potent way of checking the national extravagance would 
be to inspire all respectable classes, and especially the wealthy, 
with those advanced critical and artistic tastes which are the fruit 
of liberal education. But the popular prejudice is notoriously 
against the study of the classics, of belles-lettres, of pure 
science, of high art, of logic, of every thing recondite. The 
popular cry is all for “useful” and “ practical”—in other 
words, money-making studies, and the arts which enable men 
to amass a fortune, but leave them ignorant of its use. In 
other countries it is a disgrace, both to himself and his parents, 
for arich man’s son not to be liberally educated. Here the 
feeling is rather the other way, and—strangely and sadly 
enough—its deprivation is fostered by the very persons whom 
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we should least suspect—writers for the press and professional 
book-makers. Of all men in the world, the professed represent- 
ative of- literature is most interested in making culture, rather 
than luxury, a social test; yet these are they who have done 
the most to encourage the vulgar dislike to any high cultivation. 
The extremes to which this pandering to dliterature has been 
carried, would be ludicrous were they not so melancholy. One 
of the most largely circulating weeklies in the country, some 
years ago, stigmatized our whole collegiate course of instruction 
as “trash” and “rubbish.” A popular author, who has as large 
a sale here as Tupper in England, and probably among a cor- 
responding class, advises a rich parvenu to give his sons a little 
better education than he had himself, and start them in busi- 
ness with sparing assistance, 7. ¢., to make hucksters of them 
when he has a chance of making them scholars and gentlemen. 
Another popular author, who had not only learned, but taught 
the classics in his youth, deemed it necessary to go with the 
current, by feigning ignorance of them in his writings—an at- 
tempt in which he succeeded so well as to deceive his most 
critical readers. If this antipathy were confined to the dead 
languages, there would be some appearance of reason in it, as 
a reaction against the old European routine; but it extends to 
many other branches, to any thorough mastery of the modern 
languages, to logic (one of the studies most needed where the 


people live on “ee discussion), even to a correct acquaintance 


with the old English classics, and a knowledge of the first 
principles of English composition. If we go on at the same 
rate for a few years longer, it will be pedantic to write and 
speak grammatically. All this is a premium on material 
luxury. 

Secondly, the simplicity of rich Englishmen, sometimes 
referred to in this connection, is most easily accounted for. 
They do not generally squander their wealth or make an absurd 
display of it, because they are occupied with public affairs. 
A wealthy young Briton, unless he is a positive fool or a born 
rowdy, takes to politics as naturally as a duck takes to water. 
He meets with every thing to encourage him in this path, both 
from his own class and from the public. Here, on the contrary, 
a young man of fortune meets with every thing to discourage 
him in similar aspirations. His own class and the public equally 
throw cold water on him—the former from disgust, the latter 
from dislike. It cannot be denied that our people prefer rulers 
who have risen from the ranks to such as have the faintest al 
tence of being born to the purple. The origin of this feeling 
was both natural and proper; our Democratic institutions would 
be such only in name, if they did not assist and encourage a man 
of superior merit to rise from the lowest place to the highest. 
But as the old proverb has it, “the corruption of the best 
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thing is the worst,” and the public has come to place the quali- 
fication, not in the superior merit but in the low origin; thus we 
hear a great deal about “ Abe the rail-splitter,” and ‘“ Andy the 
tailor,” as if the honor of these distinguished men consisted in 
having occupied humble positions, and not in successfully 
emerging from them. But it is impossible to keep property 
from getting political influence somehow, if its possessor is bent 
on the acquisition, and the consequence is that wealth exercises 
its power in the worst conceivable way. If a rich man, either 
individually or as member of a corporation, wishes to buy 
another corporation or a legislature, he can generally do so. If 
he wishes to purchase a foreign mission by subscribing largely 
to an election fund, he can do that. But when men possessing 
both wealth and education, deriving these and a prominent 
position in good society from honored ancestors, are am- 
bitious of emulating those ancestors’ reputation, what en- 
couragement do they meet? Half the scribblers in the land 
begin yelping at them as “idlers” and “ aristocrats,” and 
their own fellow-partisans take up any vulgar hack in prefer- 
ence. It is worthy of remark, in this connection, that the State 
which has most slighted the claims of its men of family, is also 
the one most notorious for displays of lavish luxury and ques- 
tionable taste. 

Now a rich man is not unlikely to be ambitious of distine- 
tion. If the great avenue of public life is closed against him, 
except at the price of integrity, he will be more easily tempted 
to distinguish himself in his own circle by expenditure and 
show—and, after all, extravagance is less culpable than dis- 
honesty. * 

Once more, men suddenly enriched are apt to misuse their 
wealth. An old proverb assigns a very extensive promenade to 
the mounted beggar. But the popular taste and desire are 
(there’s no use denying it) for such equestrian mendicants—men 
who have been heals or clever enough to make fortunes rapidly, 
and have not the first idea how to spend them. And for fear 
their descendants should learn, we have a host of ferocious phi- 
lanthropists who are constantly preaching the propriety of a 
rich man’s not leaving his money to his children, or educating 
them too well. Here, then, is another way in which the com- 


* Similarly, the wealthy are more luxurious in autocracies than in free govern- 
ments. Compare France under Louis Philippe and under Louis Napoleon. If it 
be objected to this view that the political chance afforded to rich men in the 
South did not modify their extravagance, the answer is, first, that the whole system 
of slavery was in its nature extravagant and wasteful, exhausting soils, anticipating 
its means (with an eye to repudiation in case of difficulties), &., so that every 
development of it would naturally be tainted with the same vice; secondly, that 
notwithstanding, when the two motives came into collision, the political conquered 
at once, and the slaveholder willingly passed from the extreme of luxury to the 
extreme of privation. 
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munity, indirectly indeed, but very strongly, encourages mate- 
rial extravagance. Hence, also, we see the error of supposing 
what has often been hinted, that the portion of fashionable 
society which is at once wealthy and refined, could check the 
prevailing taste by showing a strict example of simplicity. In 
our noisy and bustling world, men imitate the obvious; and 
simplicity must from its nature be unostentatious. Any demon- 
strative attempt to set a fashion of it would be self-contradic- 
tory, if not ridiculous. There are indeed regions of the globe 
where plainness is aristocratic, and display worse than vulgar ; 
a small German watering-place, for instance, where any woman 
appearing at a ball in full dress and a riviére would run the 
risk of passing for a doubtful character ; but the state of society 
there is so different from ours, that no conclusion respecting the 
former will hold good for the latter. A secluded position, too, 
is as necessary as a recognized aristocracy. Within a few years 
after the railroad had made Baden-Baden accessible and cosmop- 
olite, all the luxury of Paris flowed into it. Years before the 
war, our “ Upper Ten” had learned that a gentleman should 
not wear gorgeous or expensive ornaments. Did that ever pre- 
vent the novi homines, the suddenly enriched speculators, trom 
sporting diamond pins and diamond rings, and enamelled 
watches and chains, and almost every thing in the way of jew- 
elry (except ear-rings) that a woman could wear ? 

Will it be said that some of the preceding remarks are anti- 
democratic in their tendency and spirit? Democracy is a very 
large and complex term, embracing many good things and some 
bad. <A republican government with the democratic element 
largely predominant being the only one possible for the country 
(for dissolution, anarchy, and “ peace at any price,” are no gov- 
ernment), it is every man’s duty to make the best of it. ‘But 
it is not making the best of it to maintain that such a govern- 
ment is exempt from the law which denies perfection to all 
things sublunary, and that its every product and result, social 
or political, is the best possible. Such fatuity of optimism, in 
view of our recent experiences, is only worthy children or mad- 
men. We believe that this fearful but most necessary struggle 
will terminate in the real triumph of democracy, in the vindication 
of our common humanity and the restoration of all men’s rights ; 
the overthrow of an oligarchical conspiracy in one section, and 
the discomfiture of its accomplices and would-be satraps in the 
other. But there is a bastard democracy which worships the 
mediocre and detests the eminent, whose strongest motive is 
envy, and whose largest performance braggadocio, a democracy 
that grows fat on the grossest adulation, and lives in an atmos- 
phere of the most transparent falsehood ; and it is one of the 
compensations of the war that the truth can now be told about 
this perverted phase of a great principle. 
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It may be thought that we have taken a great deal of room 
to discuss 4 small matter; but the delusion has affected so many 
really patriotic and able persons, that it is worthy to be dis- 
cussed in detail. And should every reason adduced appear 
inadequate to any reader, there is still a very simple one, quite 
sufficient in itself to condemn the practice of stigmatizing indi- 
vidual instances of extravagance. Jt will have no effect on the 
parties aimed at. One great motive to lavish expenditure is 
the love of notoriety; and to the notoriety-seeker the next best 
thing after being roundly praised is being roundly abused. Not 
to mention that such persons are usually far from critical in 
their discrimination, and very likely to attribute their censors’ 
animadversions to envy, or some equally base passion. 

The next error of which we have to treat is of a more recon- 
dite nature, being founded on a scientific basis. When Political 
Economy was in its infancy, a discussion arose respecting the 
relative benefit to the state of two classes of capitalists, who 
were designated by the convenient but not altogether accurate 
names of spendthrifts and misers ; or, as they might more eor- 
rectly be called, those who live up to their income, and those 
who reinvest .it. The popular prejudice was in favor of the 
former, as “ encouraging trade,” by their free expenditure. It 
was no difficult victory for the political economists to show 
that the difference to the nation was that between simple and 
compound interest, the product of the income being consumed 
in the one case, while in the other it fructified. The point was 
considered settled, and the subject dropped for years, till, in 
1857, a sapient remark of that erudite body, the New York 
Common Council, brought the eloquent and eccentric Ruskin 
down upon them. Once more, at this stage of our war, the old 
popular fallacy peeped up a moment, and then, in replying to 
it, the newspaper-writers indulged in the wildest exaggerations. 
All unproductive consumption is a dead loss. “Each dollar 
paid for a bottle of wine is as much wasted as if it were thrown 
into the sea.” ‘All expenditure for perishable articles not ab- 
solute necessaries of life, is a sin against the nation,” &c. &c. 

Are these things so? Let us see. First, what is Political 
Economy? It is the Science of National Wealth, and he who 
makes it his guide in every thing, commits the same error in 
public affairs as if he shaped his private conduct solely with a 
view to the acquisition of wealth. Suppose, for instance, we 
could prove (what is not improbable, wde Professor Cairnes), 
that under certain conditions slave labor is cheaper than free ; 
would that make slavery a commendable institution? Many 
of the “laws” of this science are (like all the laws of more 
ae natural sciences) statements y facts—statements that 

y no means involve justifications. Besides, they are liable to 
as many drawbacks and allowances in practice, as the problems 
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of the mathematician, who supposes all levers rigid, and all 
pulleys without friction, suffer in their application to real 
machinery. Thus, free trade is a politico-economic axiom; 
but no nation, not even England, has ever been able or willing 
to carry it out literally in practice. 

Man himself, we must recollect, is a very perishable article ; 
and while human nature remains what it is, the majority of 
men will pay some attention to their temporary comforts and 
pleasures. If they devote themselves to these exclusively (or as 
nearly so as the laws and society permit), they will, of course, 
degenerate into mere animals; but, on the other hand, we can- 
not expect them to divest themselves entirely of these personal 
considerations, until they have attained the very highest stand- 
ard of Christianity and patriotism. When that “good time” 
shall have come, which neither the poet of the English press, 
nor the philosopher of the American, has, in the least, been 
able to expedite—when there shall be no thieves, liars, or liber- 
tines, murderers or Copperheads, corrupt aldermen or venal 
legislators, then—and not before, may we expect every man to 
forego all superfluities, and devote his savings to public purposes. 
The Greek political theorists held that the individual was to be 
considered only as forming a portion of the state; our preachers 
are accustomed to regard men as solely on probation for the 
next world; but neither politicians nor preachers have ever 
found their teachings prevail to the letter. Until a man reaches 
that ideal of perfection which enables him to live entirely for 
God and his country, he will, having the means, do something 
for his own personal relaxation and enjoyment; and if such right 
be allowed him, the perishable commodities which he consumes 
beyond the bare necessaries of life are not wasted, inasmuch as 
they have contributed to his happiness. 

Take wine, for instance. If a bottle rejoices two or three 
men for as many hours by refreshing their bodies, stimulatin 
their wit, and making them pass a merry instead of a dul 
evening, the money it cost is not wasted. Or take expenditure 
for sporting purposes. The economician calls it waste, because 
the game caught usually yields but a small percentage on the 
outlay for dogs, guns, and fishing-rods, to say nothing of the 
time. But the bodily and mental health gained by a fishing or 
shooting excursion may be more than any sum of money could 
balance.* 

There is another aspect of the case which has not occurred to 


* The difficulty in all these cases is, that Political Economy can only appreciate 
what is capable of being reduced to a money standard ; and health, happiness, &c., 
are too intangible for this process. Even if we could show, by comparison of one 
year with another, that keeping a saddle-horse had saved a man a certain amount 
of pills for medical attendance, that item would afford a very inadequate measure- 
ment ofthe benefit conferred by horse-exercise. 
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our economists. Their reproductive investments often turn out 
perishable. A man puts the savings of his income into a house 
or a ship; the ship founders, the house is burned by accident, 
or by some of Governor Seymour’s Irish friends. Here is a 
dead loss to the national wealth. If a street is opened, a road 
laid out, a hotel built, before they are wanted, all the inter- 
vening interest and repairs are a loss. In our great cities there 
is much entire waste of labor, and partial waste of material, 
from the continual pulling down and rebuilding of houses and 
stores, for purposes not of luxury but of investment. 

Owing to the fact that men are not moral machines, but must 
often be influenced indirectly, it sometimes happens that the 
surest way of raising a large sum is to waste a comparatively 
small sum. The rudest instance of this is an English charity- 
dinner; the latest and largest exemplification of it our Sani- 
tary Fairs. 

Superfluous unproductive expenditure is no doubt a dead 
loss to the country. And if, as too often happens, not only 
superfluous but hurtful, itis doubly a waste. But it is in these 
conditions that the sin lies, not in the mere fact of the expendi- 
ture being mede for perishable commodities. 

The next error which presents itself is, in some respects, the 
opposite of the last ; for while that springs from an exaggeration 
of the principles of political economy, this goes directly in their 
teeth. Some of our most expensive luxuries in the way of 
dresses and drinks are of foreign origin, and, as such, sell by 
the gold standard. From these facts the hasty conclusion lias 
been drawn, that by abstaining from foreign commodities we 
should put a stop to extravagance, and at the same time retain 
gold enough in the country to lower prices generally. To 
enter into a serious refutation of this fallacy seems almost either 
a platitude or a joke Doubtless we could produce at home 
every thing necessary for the support of life. and even many 
comforts and some luxuries. We might condemn ourselves to 
an isolation more complete than our blockade has been able to 
inflict on the South. But what would become of our super- 
abundance of breadstuffs, or how should the Europeans be able 
to pay for our grain when we took nothing of them? If, as is 
most assuredly true, in the case of many articles, not indeed of 
prime necessity, but of ordinary comfort, the European is so 
much superior to the American as to be cheaper at almost any 
price, where is the economy of preferring the latter? A league 
for the exclusive encouragement of home manufactures might 
easily become an apotheosis of “shoddy” on the largest scale, 
at the expense of all the community except the manufacturers. 

There are some other limits to the working of economic 
reforms which we do not remember—perhaps for want of suffi- 
ciently extensive reading—ever to have seen discussed. It is 
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usually assumed by reformers that if they could persuade or 
compel an individual or a people to give up some particular 
luxury, the money which it costs would be devoted to a differ- 
ent and better end. But this by no means necessarily follows. 
Many, probably most men, have natural proclivities to more 
luxuries than they habitually indulge in. They must limit the 
number of their gratifications because their wealth is limited. 
If their candle were long enough, they would (to speak Hiber- 
nically) light it at several ends. But as few men can afford to 
. ride many hobbies, the individual generally makes choice of his 
favorite pleasure early in life. If circumstances oblige him to 
relinquish it, his impulse is, not to give up amusement and 
luxury altogether, but to fall back on that amusement or luxury 
which comes next in the scale of his likings. A lady stints 
herself in dress to be able to keep a carriage; the husband puts 
down thejequipage, and is disgusted to find the milliners’ and 
mantua-makers’ bills increase. A man gives up wine by his 
doctor’s advice, and consoles himself by an extra allowance of 
tobacco. The same rule holds good of a nation. If all dra- 
matic entertainments throughout the land were abolished, it is far 
from certain that the money now expended on them would be 
employed in works of charity and mercy, or invested reproduc- 
tively, nay, that much of it would not be wasted in less credita- 
ble forms of dissipation. If the manufacture and sale of fer- 
mented and distilled liquors were totally suppressed, it is highly 
probable that a considerable portion of the large sum which they 
now cost would go to meet an increased consumption of nar- 
cotics, and another considerable portion to meet an increased 
consumption of saccharine luxuries. Indeed, we have strong 
physiological as well as moral grounds for this hypothesis. 

Our last limitation may seem somewhat fanciful, but it has a 
very positive basis of fact. Persons with hereditary disease in 
the family, or most of whose relatives have died young, unless 
they are governed by the highest religious principle, are apt to 
be prodigal and careless, even to untrustworthiness, in money 
matters. During seasons of public calamity and uncertainty, a 
similar demoralization often affects, not the whole nation indeed, 
but large classes of it, those engaged in business, for instance. 
Speculation is preferred to steady industry and economy, and 
speculators, especially if successful, are generally lavish. But 
more particularly the soldier, while new to his occupation, is 
subject to influences not unlike those which urge the doomed 
victim of hereditary malady. Feeling that “ his business is to 
die,” he is prone to enjoy what he can of life while he can. It 
is fair to presume that this, like the other jirst tendencies of the 
war to promote, instead of checking extravagance, will be but 
temporary. As the currency must be contracted sometime, 
and the “shoddy” element subside into the mass whence it 
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sprung, the carrying of arms, when it has become a regular and 
permanent profession, will adopt the professional habits of regu- 
larity and economy. But,in the mean time, the military ele- 
ment certainly does not contribute much to modify the national 
habits of profusion. 

Is it our intention, by dwelling on the difficulties in the way, 
and the errors of predecessors, to pronounce all sumptuary reform 
impossible? By no means; and we shall now proceed to give 
a few hints in that direction. 

The first of these some of our readers may have already anti- 
cipated. If our people are to be frugal of gross material luxu- 
ries, they must have high intellectual resources. Pericles 
boasted of his countrymen that they practised elegance with 
economy, and philosophy without ee A very desirable 
state of things; but to attain or approach it, we must have 
something like an Athenian education. Not that every Amer- 
ican boy, above the position of an apprentice, should be made 
to read Atschylus and Aristotle, or Kiigler and Passavant ; but 
no lad, having the means to wait, should be hurried into business 
before he has acquired some general training, fitting him to be 
a man in the largest sense, preparatory to that special instruc- 
tion which is to qualify him for a lawyer, merchant, or what- 
ever he may be. It has been one of our most widely-spread 
popular errors to hold that the study of the humanities and arts 
was only good for those who had special gifts to shine in their 
subsequent culture, and was wasted on ordinary intellects. 
Their value is to be mentioned even more by the resources 
which they furnish to the rank and file than by the career which 
they open to commanding names. The man who executes the 
three thousandth translation of Goethe’s Mignon or the twenty 
thousandth copy of the Madonna della Sedia, who writes a 
philosophical essay on a metaphysical criticism, is as far from 
making a name as the gambler at roulette from making a for- 
tune; but he is amusing himself innocently at a trifling expense. 
If the author, the scholar, the savant, or the artist, fails to acquire 
renown, he has at least a rarely failing source of occupation and 
pleasure within his reach. But at os shall be said of the 
broken-down man of business, whose commercial failure bas de- 

rived him of those material enjoyments which were his only 
uxuries ¢ 

Such arguments may sound strangely to those “solid men” 
who have frightened themselves with the spectre of Bohemian- 
ism, and are accystomed to associate helplessness, extravagance, 
and even dissipation, with every thing outside the store and the 
office. True, there are shiftless artists, drunken scholars, im- 
— authors, the loafers of literature and gypsies of art. 

ut the number of these is greatly a ag and just as many 
ne’er-do-wells may be found among that class which takes its 
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idea of literature from the morning paper, of art from the sign- 
boards, and of science from a game at billiards. The Bohe- 
mians represent our men of letters as truly as the fellows who 
hang about a country tavern do our farmers, or the fre- 
quenters of any haunt of metropolitan dissipation our clerks ; 
but the former have attracted more attention because they are 
somewhat picturesque, while the latter are merely repulsive. 
Nevertheless, there will always be many in whom it is diffi- 
cult, nay, impossible, to evoke any high intellectual taste. By 
a sort of providential compensation, such persons have usually 
a marked inclination towards manly sports and out-of-door re- 
creations. Nor should such amusements be encouraged in this 
class only, but in all classes. We cannot, indeed, affirm that they 
are necessarily and always conducive to.economy. Some of 
their developments are notoriously expensive ; fabulous sums 
may be laid out in the encouragement of the turf and field 
sports. But, with an ordinary modicum of common sense, they 
become strongly though indirectly hostile to extravagance. A 
great deal of our superfluous expenditure is incurred at night; 
with the wealthy and fashionable it takes the form of dress balls 
and late suppers; with other classes, of smoking and drinking 
in public or private. Now a man who has been taking hard 
out-door exercise during the day is not easily tempted to sit up 
into the “small hours ;” he is much more apt to go to bed early 
and sleep soundly. Manly exercises are also from their very 
nature opposed to expenditure of another kind. Those who 
practise rowing or riding, or country pedestrianism, cannot get 
themselves up like Broadway loungers. Expensive clothes, or 
any clothes that they are afraid of hurting, would be an impedi- 
ment; they must dress themselves substantially and plainly.* 
If it be urged that the cultivation of these intellectual and 
physical tastes, especially the former, is a work of time, and 
applies to the rising generation rather than the present, whereas 
we want something for the moment, there ave some things which 
might be done more speedily. One is to afford the people 
cheap pleasure by the popularization of art. Great and gratify- 
ing as its progress has been among us, it yet lacks this most 
desirable development. It stands on too high a pedestal, and 


* It may be objected to this view that at the English Universities, where the high- 
est intellectual culture is combined with the greatest physical development, large 
sums are nevertheless spent, and serious debts incurred, by the students. This, 
however, is owing not to the studies or amusements pursued at these academical 
establishments, but to a certain leaven of flunkeyism which pervades even the best 
English society. Poor men ape rich ones; rich men toady titled ones; between 
the two classes a great deal of money is spent. But the undergraduates who run 
up debts are not those who do the work, physical or mental, of the place. The 
real students are always simple ‘in their life, however high their social position. A 
Peel or a Stanley goes through the University without a horse or a man-servant, or 
any similar appendage of rank and wealth. 
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does not come down often enough into common life. Thus 
men grow accustomed to think of art as a luxury of the wealthy, 
because they associate it with a picture or a statue costing five 
thousand dollars. On the European plan it is within the reach 
of very humble homes; any one above the prolétaire may enjoy, 
not only the sight but the possession of its products. In Paris 
you may buy a pipe, for sixty cents, which is really a work of 
art, and a pleasure to contemplate. We have seen a wicker 
basket, gilt at the expense of a few dollars, form a dinner-table 
ornament, that vied in beauty with the most costly and gorgeous 
plateau. Sometimes Nature supplies the means at the outlay 
of only a little time and trouble; a German lady will adorn a 
room with a few wild flowers and grasses. We Anglo-Saxons 
have a prejudice against the very term cheap luewries, as in- 
volving a solecism, and implying something vicious and unreal ; 
but this is only the case when they are imitations of more valua- 
ble goods. All shams are bad, but low-priced commodities need 
not be shams. Cheap jewelry, for instance, calls up the idea 
of tawdriness and vulgarity ; yet one sees abrvad articles of per- 
sonal ornament costing a few shillings, pretending to be nothing 
which they are not, and so gracefully fashioned that a lady of 
the best taste may wear them. 

Cognate to this is the matter of cheap amusement. The 
traveller in Germany or Belgium soon finds that he can enjoy 
two hours of good music in a pleasant garden or a comfortable 
hall according to the season, generally gratis in summer, and 
for a very trifling sum in winter. That our people would take 
kindly to such things may be inferred from the numbers that 
attend the music at the New York Central Park, the cost of 
transportation to which is about that of the,German concert, 
when the latter costs any thing. There is a melancholy want 
of accessible and rational cheap amusements among us. In the 
cities they are generally imbecile or vicious. In the country 
towns and villages they can hardly be said to exist—for it is 
only by an amiable fiction that phrenological or temperance 
lectures can be brought into the category. Twice a year there 
may be an irruption of Aithiopian minstrels, or a trotting race 
disguised as an agricultural show. And so the men take to 
drink, and the women to dress. 

A word in the last sentence suggests another topic, the cul- 
pable manner in which we have slighted our indigenous bev- 
erages. The mischief has been, not that the matter of our con- 
sumption was unproductive or foreign, but that we chose exactly 
those perishable foreign articles which were the most expensive, 
and afforded no corresponding return, even in sensual grati- 
fication. If people knew how good cider can be, and how 
bad much of the so-called champagne is, the relative consump- 
tion of the two would undergo some change. But what fash- 
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ionable grocer condescends to keep so rustic a beverage as 
cider, or even to know where it can be procured? There is bot- 
tled lager-bier, which rivals “the beer that renders the Briton 
proud,” and @ fortiori is preferable to much of the foreign wine 
sold at enormous prices; but of course lager is only fit for 
“Dutchmen.” German and Italian nobles content themselves 
for their daily use with the ordinary light and cheap wines of 
their particular districts; an English gentleman makes his 
native malt liquor serve the same purpose; but the American 
citizen must have the costliest French vintages, only used by the 
French themselves on state occasions. How much real taste has 
to do with the matter may be inferred from the fact that the most 
celebrated restaurateur in one of our great cities has of late years 
substituted for the choice brands which he used to dispense, a 
class of wines below mediocrity, and only a very small minority 
of his customers have detected the difference. 

From drinking to eating is a natural step; and in this 
first necessity of life we really think there is the greatest room 
for economy, because it concerns every class. The whole sys- 
tem of national cookery and (so to speak) butchery needs refor- 
mation. People talk loosely of good cookery as too expensive. 
No doubt where cooks are rare, a good one will command exor- 
bitant wages and perquisites, but the nations who have mas- 
tered the science do not find good cookery too dear, but the 
reverse. It is bad cookery that is dear from the waste it 
involves. There is an old army saying, that a French regiment 
will subsist comfortably on rations which would drive an 
English regiment to mutiny ;. not because the Gaul requires 
so much less nutriment than the Briton—though somewhat less 
might suffice him—but because he wastes less of his portion in 
preparing it, and knows how to pick up all sorts of supplement- 
ary condiments where the other would never think of looking 
for them. In this respect we are even behind the English, who 
have learned something from dire necessity. We show an 
ignorance of what is fit to eat, worthy of savages. New 
Englanders are generally supposed to be a saving and thrifty 
race; but the extent to which edible matter is squandered b 
them would make a Frenchman’s or Italian’s hair stand on end. 
Take this one instance out of many. The butchers of western 
Massachusetts are in the habit of throwing away the tongues 
and sweetbreads of calves along with the other offal, this “ other 
offal,” by the way, containing material for half a dozen 
choice dishes in the hands of a skilful cook. How rarely do we 
see any use made of the heads and feet of animals, which are 
important items in continental cookery! In England a very 
nutritious and palatable soup is made from the tail of the ox. 
And take notice that we are not speaking of dishes peculiar to 
the. poor, which might therefore be rejected by democratic 
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pride, but of viands which appear at the choicest tables Phéte, 
and which the most fastidious lady would find a welcome vari- 
ety after the eternal cow-beef and bad mutton of our country 
inns. 

Of course the great difficulty is to find or make the cooks. 
The Irish, who mostly preside in our kitchens, have very lim- 
ited ideas of the culinary art, and their native mistresses are 
seldom willing or able to instruct them. The Germans are a 
little better; but the blacks are the born cooks of this hemi- 
sphere, and should be encouraged by every means to turn their 
energies in that direction. Here is a great opening for those phi- 
lanthropists or philomelanthropists who have taken the negro 
under their special protection! They can ride their hobby so 
as to confer much benefit on the community, and will have a 
first-rate opportunity of proving the superiority of the black 
over the white. 

Some of our suggestions will doubtless appear trivial and 
contemptible to those who hold that social reforms must be 
effected by spasmodic and universal efforts of self-sacrifice, that 
are to make water run up-hill, and change the laws of trade 
and the springs of human nature; but it is by gradual and 
small innovations, rather than such exceptional disturbances, 
that a permanent change in national habit is to be worked 
out. Fas est et ab hoste doceri. We must take lessons in the 


petty details of life from the once-despised Europeans, 


ENIGMA. 
BY E. E, L. 


My first half is clear as crystal, yet sometimes black as ink, 
And often you can walk on me, but oftener will sink ; 

You can find me if you dig for me in almost every spot, 
And where I am there life is, and death where I am not. 


My second’s what a prudent man most scrupulously would shun, 
Yet a very famous woman seemed glad the risk to run; 

And though we sometimes blame her for such a want of sense, 
In spite of this, her monstrous fault, we forgive her the offence. 


My whole is fond of leaping from off a rocky steep, 

Yet, like a petted infant, on its mother’s neck will sleep ;* 

And through the distant valleys though it’s often found to roam, 
It seldom wanders very far from this cradle of its home. 


* Our readers, if they need any clew to the meaning of this line, may find it in the universal 
Shakspeare, who makes Bassanio satirize 


“ —. those crisped snaky golden locks, 

Which make such wanton gambols in the wind 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head, 

The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre.”—Ep. 


Vou. IL—29 
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HOW WE GOT SUPPER. 


SHovutp some gentle reader spy this out as a tale of house- 
wifely sorrow or triumph, she would approach the truth. It is 
more nearly a story of boarding in military style. The male 
civilian, if a gentleman of taste, may suggest that upon the quality 
depends whether the supper were worth getting. Not necessa- 
rily, O Delmonican! the dyspeptic may pass by on the other page, 
because all suppers are bad—to him. Doom, dyspeptic. We 
pity the toneless stomach, chilling the heart and crippling the 
brain, and pray, though without hope, thy disposition may be 
better than thy appetite! Because oysters swim not, must 
sword-fish be paralyzed ? 

We do not hold it necessary to deliver our identity over into 
your hands, knight inquisitor. It cannot matter to you who 
were our grandfathers before us, nor by what name are we 
known in the land of the living. Be satisfied to learn we were 
crushing the Rebellion. Do you shudder, heart with Dixian 
Se if by any chance Maga should fall into such hands? 

mooth-tongued, rose-watered, soft-gloved reader, who would 
prefer our one magnificent flag rent into many for the sake 
of Peace(?)—pieces seldom are peaceful, who “ sympathize,” 
who see nothing in treason hateful, but every thing in the 
cause despicable, who with the icy-hearted are freezing our life- 
blood—do you close the page? Close it. Our supper would 
give you an indigestion. 

We were, in general terms, crushing the Rebellion, and it 
matters little whether we were the Phalanx of Death, the 
Rifled Howitzers, or the 600th Kansas. Be satisfied—for to 
the reader with an understanding heart shall it be known. As 
a woman knoweth every curve in her rival’s bonnet, and an 
Indian distinguisheth the trace of a moccasin, so to a soldier’s 
eye these pages will bear our regimental colors, and the survi- 
vors of the supper and the campaign—for we are not all who 
were—will need but a little line to recall that meal of meals, 
though those who live are scattered. 

The Army of the Potomac was making its first change of 
base. We had crossed the Long Bridge, and in heavy columns 
over the sacred soil, peeped at Manassas, that trembling Wash- 
ington might be assured no lurking rebels menaced its halls 
and avenues. We had crowded the quaint, sombre, old-fash- 
ioned Alexandria town with blue coats and muskets, with bag- 
gage-wagons and guns, with troops and émpedimenta, until it 
was more bewildered than it had been since the May mornin 
Federal authority vindicated itself in its streets, and Ellswort. 
poured out his life-offering to the flag. In our turn we floated 
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down the Potomac—the stream fair to look upon as a beautiful 
woman, and winding and difficult as the way to her heart. [It 
is observed to the critical historian, that that name is correctly 
written Petomac, and means, in the Catawba tongue, “ to carry 
two on the back.”] The Flushing bore us into the roads of 
Hampton, and waving the usual formalities of disembarkation, 
we escaped from the perils of the sea by getting ashore under 
the guns of the great fortress. 

Were not this ‘“‘ How We Got Supper,” might here be narrated 
the episode How We Didn’t Get Supper—an incident very 
laughable in the recollection, exceedingly amusing in the retro- 
spect, magnificent in the appetite it developed for breakfast, but 
intensely annoying in the active, living, hungry present of that 
wwecked Friday night. 

Next day we moved through Hampton—Hampton, that 
Prince John Magruder burned, lest the Yankees might pollute 
it—Hampton sitting in its widow’s weeds of blackened ruins, 
covered with sackcloth and cruel ashes, a type of fair Virginia, 
when crushed beneath the tread of two armies. 

Three miles out of Hampton we camped—stopped, that is to 
say. From that camping-ground, a clear afternoon spreads out 
one of the finest scenes a Virginia sunset and quiet water can 
create. Away to the east are the gray walls and frowning guns 
of the two forts, the storm-escaping shipping, our own admira- 
ble men-of-war, the friendly representatives of foreign navies; 
while beyond, the heavens bend to kiss the bounding ocean. 
Before us stretch southward the still waters, glowing with the 
reflected glories of a more than Italian sky. At the mouth of 
the James, the tall spars of our watching frigates, and the 
sterner hulls of their iron sisters, deepen the quiet beauty that 
delights us. Some of these accessories did not then exist, and 
even for the native beauty there was little time for apprecia- 
tion. Washing our feet were the waves which that very month 
bore the daughter of loyal genius and the shapeless product of 
the devil’s workshop in their world-echoing conflict, and not a 
league distant were the yet visible timbers of the stricken Con- 
GREss and unvanquished CumsEerLaND. But attention to present 
necessities will always supplant incorporeal pleasures, so we 
busied ourselves in our new home of a day. 

A large field, made larger by the annihilation of partition 
fences by our predecessors, received us. The soil was of a some- 
what elastic dectesiie~then is, it was elastic enough to yield to 
our tread, but not sufficiently so to rebound. We are taught that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive, implying that both 
are in some measure good. Virginia soil must be doubly 
blessed ; it gave to our footsteps, and received us to itself. 

We were, in a degree, tentless. Tents are not, under all cir- 
cumstances, the most delightful dwellings. Tents, under some 
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circumstances, are most acceptable shelter. We were installed 
in our territory Saturday morning. The tents that we did have 
were with the baggage, and yet on one of the transports that 
lay packed like herring by the crowded wharves. The men, 
with soldierly instinct, had pitched their little tentes d Abri, had 
dug them about, had carpeted them with evergreen, had crawled 
into them, and were as snug as—could be expected. The wear- 
ers of shoulder-straps not carrying their dudien on their backs, 
tortoise-fashion, were dependent upon the Quartermaster’s De- 
partment. 

At noon it commenced drizzling, and then, not content with 
drizzling, it presently rained. Just escaping an involuntary bap- 
tism by immersion, we seemed fated to suffer before the weeping 
god, and early learned, to our sorrow, that Jupiter Pluvius en 
that campaign, at least, was leagued with the enemies of the 
Republic. So it rained, and rained too with no provocation ; 
not commencing with arush of mighty waters, but gently as 
though the windows of heaven were opened but a ok. Such 
rains are like sulky children; not a dash of passion, with a 
flash of lightning, a thunder-clap, and a clear sky, but pouting, 
whining, peevish, perpetually cross, and, in the nurse’s language, 
“ugly.” Very ugly, indeed, are both children and rain of this 
character. Rain of any character, for the matter of that, is ugly 
when one lives out of doors without tents. Drizzle, drizzle; 
wet and more wet; softer and softer grew the ground; more 
and more unamiable did somebodies become. It tests one’s 
courage of equanimity to receive misfortune, physical or moral, 
without appeal. 

A bright look! Yonder come the straining mules, behind them 
groan the laden wagons; and as they turn off the road, the mus- 

ets and guard are recognized as a class. Soldiers recognize 
muskets as far as men, as a soldier knows. Nearer and nearer they 
toil, smaller grows the intervening space, to our very confines 
they come—beyond us they go, and make no halt until our regi- 
mental lines are cleared. They are of us but not for us. Sacré / 
The rain was wetter than before. They belonged to the bri- 
gade, but not to the regiment. Our misery was deprived of even 
the company it loved. The mules could not go back; or, 
rather, they could not come back. They were to go to Hamp- 
ton, but it was utterly impossible for them to reach us that night, 
the Quartermaster said. Quartermasters are fertile with re- 
sources, both for doing and not doing; with means for accom- 
plishment and excuse for the non-realizations of the expecta- 
tions others form of them. The Quartermaster is sui generis, 
but he is not to be discoursed of here. 

The failure to bring up our camp and garrison equipage was, 
in the very nature of the case, accompanied by or associated 
with a failure on the part of the commissariat to reach us—of 
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course only the officers were the sufferers. The men trans- 
ported their own tents; they carried their own rations, and that 
very evening the brigade commissary issued rations that were 
brought up at the expense of our tents and mess-kits. Do not 
misunderstand this, unprofessional reader with benevolent heart- 
strings, earnest advocate of the millennium of military equality, 
and sanitary crusader against the iniquities of the service, to 
be a complaint from some “tender hot-house plant” regretting 
the rougher heroes were sheltered, while he was a little wet one 
afternoon. That mistake is capital. This effort is to show the 
principle that the men are first to be taken care of, and they 
are in all well-regulated commands, as we flattered ourselves 
was ours. True, the principle is not always recognized. The 
writer is cognizant of a certain battalion, assigned to special 
duty with leave to erect barracks, that signalized itself by tear- 
ing down a regimental hospital its predecessors had built, and 
compelling the new pheenix to assume first the shape of officers’ 
quarters in the order of rank, then the men’s, and lastly the hos- 
pital. When officers care so keenly for number one in camp, 
the men will practise the lesson in battle. 

No tents, no dinner, the present status; little shelter and less 
nourishment, the status in futuro. But if the —th and —th 
had tents, and the —d and —th hadn’t, why didn’t the —d 
and —th call them comrades and brothers, and rush to their 
arms? If the fatted calf is killed for the found lost son, there 
is no occasion to call it a Kentucky barbecue and invite so great 
a multitude that no one can obtain a satisfactory slice of the 
veal. It is impolitic, in every way, to make two bites of a 
cherry. The saying is homely but truthful, that a single one 
more than an agreeable company creates a disagreeable crowd. 
In good weather, tents shelter indefinitely. In storms, if crowded 
beyond their complement, somebody must sleep against the wall 
and endure the serious risk of being pushed fractionally under 
it, as well as the certainty of being soaked by capillary action. 
Our brigade left Washington with less than the minimum allow- 
ance of canvas. We knew very well the tents of those lucky 
dogs whose come-up each represented a plenum. 

hey knew it, too. We further knew the intrusion of any 
foreign body would crush something out of place, and felt it 
would be in very bad taste to assume that character. They felt 
it would be an exhibition of equally poor hospitality to extend 
an invitation whose acceptance would involve discomfort to all. 
So, with the most cordial unanimity, we let each other alone. 
However, something must be done; so we did something. 

Two stakes, eleven feet apart, were driven into the ground, 
leaving six feet and a fork out. A rail was laid across, from 
which other rails extended to the ground on one side, makin 
it front the way the rain didn’t come much—if that could be 
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said at all of rain as perverse and captious as South Carolina 
itself, insisting upon every tack that would or could operate 
against our well-being. Boughs substituted shingles on the 
roof and weather-boards at the ends. Thus was our shanty. 
Rails made seats within. Burning rails made fire without. We 
sat there wet as to our backs, roasted as to our faces, empty as 
to our organs of digestion, and laughed, sang songs, told stories, 
and declared to one another we were having the most magnifi- 
cent of times. 

The Doctor was in this party, and he conscientiously believed 
a day to be a failure without its sick-call. So, unsatisfied with 
the positive ills of nature, he insisted on increasing them by 
what certainly then was, as he sometimes called it, pathological 
music. At the best it is a sort of satire on sickness with its 
refrain of “ Oh! come and get your pills—pills—pills !” Butin 
vain did the miserable drummers endeavor to induce spasms of 
melody from their soaked batter-heads. Two or three discon- 
solate invalids presented themselves, who appeared to come 
from a sense of discipline rather than sickness. They were sick, 
as they had said, the day previous, and, not having been returned 
for duty, they felt required to submit to the shower-bath. Pre- 
scribing in a rain-storm seemed, in the eyes of the unprofes- 
sional, like carrying coals to Newcastle, or red tape to the cir- 
cumlocution office. The prodigious hydropathic treatment to 
which they were subjected was certainly enough to sicken them 
without the addition of drugs. It was a shameful waste of the 
materia medica. All of which was presented to the Doctor with 
as much effect as the appeal of a six-pounder would make on an 
iron-clad. 

But the waning day and pouring rain rendered it an interest- 
ing question what was to save the inner man from absolute 
bankruptcy. The Doctor‘again loomed up, and, enunciating the 
proposition that oleaginous substances are calorifacient and nu- 
tritive, offered a dose around of olewm ricini (anglicé, castor-oil). 
Respectfully declined by a rising vote of unanimous stomachs. 
He suggested that, as the ostrich avoids danger by concealing 
his head, a dose of opium might lull the brain, and, ignorant of 
its hunger, the stomach could be empty forever. He didn’t 
appear serious, and it was viewed with distrust. He proposed 
an operation upon each one with the view of diverting atten- 
tion. But the Doctor’s suggestions were looked upon as tempta- 
tions of the adversary. 

A lull in the down-pouring was commemorated by the appear- 
ance of a gentleman of the genus Uncle Ned, who, bearing 
testimony with the remains of a basket of biscuit, informed us 
that it was perfectly practicable to obtain supper at his mistress’s 
—three-fourths of a mile or so off. What cared we for the wet? 
Coffee, eggs, steak, soft bread, hot cakes, all the good things of 
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this life were to be had—and we were to have them! It is very 
true, within plain sight of camp and one-fourth the distance was 
a poor white’s shanty ; but its slovenly appearance and the in- 
tolerably filthy condition of all its surroundings frightened 
even our hungry bodies off. We dismissed Uncle Ned, and 
promised soon to follow. , 

The gathering shades warned us to start. 

Alas! history is full of expeditions organized with hopes as 
high as ours. We were seven. Fife, a long-shanked, light- 
bodied, whole-souled fellow, quiet, but energetic; Mac, a 
thorough-paced Hibernian; Sobieski, dignified and hungry; 
Dykk, sanguine and earnest; the little Captain, versatile and 
enthusiastic ; the other Mac, and the Doctor. Before leaving 
the first field, the mists obscured the house that in the afternoon 
had been discerned. Mac insisted it was in one direction, and 
the Doctor declared for another, some points off. In the dilem- 
ma, for each instant it was getting darker and we wetter and 
hungrier, it was determined to pursue the safe medium of a 
‘half-way course, and make for the first house discoverable. 
That night the Peninsular Campaign of the Army of the Poto- 
mac presented itself in epitome. Natural, or rather unnatural, 
obstacles beset us at every step. Where but in Virginia (South 
Carolina always excepted) would the very ground be rebellious? 
Where mud so muddy, mire so tenacious, stumps so utterly out 


of place, briers and brambles grow in such unreasonable posi- 
tions, fogs come up so suddenly and dense, fences and ditches 
in such provoking places and so provoking in themselves? We 
proceeded swimmingly (figuratively ae over the first field, 


scaled triumphantly the first fence, and then came within an 
ace of proceeding swimmingly, literally speaking, if at all. An 
impudent little arm—say, rather, little finger—of the sea inter- 
posed itself, just over the fence, to arrest our progress. “ Head 
of column to the left! Avoid obstacle!” Our fate was nothing 
but avoid obstacle in design and encounter obstacle in reality, 
that livelong excursion. Mac distinguished himself by per- 
suading a fence to crumble just as he reached the topmost rail, 
and descended decorated with splinters, and clothed with an 
anathematic garment, to the detriment of his physical and 
moral equilibrium, and in no condition to indulge in further 
gymnastics that night. The mercurial little Captain was for- 
ever exploring new trails and, as ever, getting into new troubles. 
The Doctor perpetually put his sober sides just where, for the 
sake of personal comfort, they shouldn’t go. Fife, with his 
long legs, stalked like a disconsolate crane through the murky 
marsh into which, by this time, we had come. Sobieski and 
the others preserved a discreet conversation, but a wavering 
walk. Never was so small a section of land so diversified. One 
step salt-water, tide-water marsh ; the next, a prodigious stump ; 
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then a fence that separated one ditch from another; and after 
that a collection of brambles, so outrageous, we all declared 
they must be of the variety that captured Isaac’s substitute. 

We tired of siege-work and slow approaches ; we appeared 
to begin in parallels and end in parallels, without advancing a 
step. This would never do. ‘We were under no assignment to 
topographical duty. To waste our time in explorations, how- 
ever praiseworthy under other circumstances, was to strengthen 
our appetites at the expense of our legs. To wander, jack-o’- 
lantern-like, with not so much as a jank-olaunern to guide us, 
became neither our dignity nor our design. A council of war 
resulted in a unanimous determination to move direct to the 
front, to storm the supper and carry it by assault. Relinquish- 
ing the design of finding Uncle Ned’s particular mansion, we 
agreed that a forward movement would result in discovering 
some house and some supper, the latter of which could be 
pom Innocents that we were, we knew not that Vir- 
ginia houses dodged around corners, ran off and hid themselves 
in the bushes, floated out to sea, performed every unimaginable 
feat, and became the terrestrial analogue to the Flying Dutch- 
man. How were we to know the more nearly a right line we 
held, the more surely would those Southern-Rights dwellings 
veer away? We arrived at that conclusion when our trip 
was ended. Since then we have learned houses are not as 
plenty in the Old Dominion as in New England,—that one may 
walk many a weary mile and enter no human habitation. 

Our storming the works was of short duration; fences, 
marshes, brambles, stumps, mud, logs, every obstacle, natural 
and unnatural, piled themselves perversely in the way. The 
fog deceived us; the more substantial difficulties undeceived 
us. As quickly as we flattered ourselves the last barrier was 
surmounted, a stouter one was reached. But suddenly a real 
house did loom up on our right, and we broke for it at the 
double-quick, and—abruptly Ralted. Intentionally, or other- 
wise, around it were entwined the before-mentioned fingers of 
the sea, a jealous guard. Reflection convinced us that unless 
some secesh Undine had created it, there must be a mode of 
approach without pontoons. A semi-circumnavigation of the 
location at last revealed a line of advance. We pressed for- 
ward, and discovered the house deserted. 

Another field council was held, and haying declared suppers 
and their anticipations to be “ fleeting shows, for man’s delusion 
given,” and that we wanted none, we resolved ourselves into 
an amphibious pleasure-party, in pursuit of whatever might 
turn up. In the renunciation of the supper doctrine, with 
which, it is to be confessed, we had started, two historic cases 
were prominently in view as precedents. The first was Jacx, 
so memorable for not desiring supper on a certain occasion or 
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series of occasions. The second was Rreynarp, who, with cer- 
tain acidulous grapes and the fear of cholera morbus before his 
eyes, denied himself the luxury. 

Quiet, inquisitive reader, dost see the strategy? Thou hast 
been beguiled this weary march with the idea we were seeking 
supper, and possibly thou hast speculated upon our probable - 
fare. Not we, indeed! We were out for a walk in the even- 
tide, engaging in an excursion that combined the romantic with 
certain interesting problems belonging to the Coast Survey, and 
we deeply commiserate the verdancy that supposes a supper to 
be obtained on the point of the Peninsula! 

Shortly after, under the apprehension that tattoo might 
sound, we returned to camp. 

Sobieski and the narrator were so charmed with this excur- 
sion, that after tattoo, which was immediately, we made another 
in a different direction. It was rainier and rainier,—it fairly 
deluged ; and, strangely enough, we came right upon the poor 
white’s shanty we before had so cavalierly avoided. With very 
little ceremony upon either side, we invited ourselves within. 
Not a bullet cared we for supper, but while enjoying an in- 
teresting conversation with the heads of the house (he was nom- 
inally—she really), two unkempt girls set a table just as though 
we had bargained for it. The family exemplified the proverb 
“it takes all sorts of people to make up the world.” In a small 
house—the room that sheltered us was at once dining-room, 
kitchen, and best room, and contained a huge bed in which were 
already two or three’of the lesser lights, and unmistakable signs 
indicated our ministering damsels belonged to the same nest— 
uneducated in either literature, politeness, or personal cultivation, 
ee but rough like a shell-bark hickory, dirty without 

nowing it, ignorant but contented, actually making most excel- 
lent “ dodgers” (or an ash-baked likeness), and keeping withal the 
most slovenly of apartments, they seemed to have lived there in 
a state of chronic mud without and dirt within, indefinitely, and 
to be willing to live on indefinitely. [It does not affect this 
statement, keen reader, that you know many others not dirt- 
deifiers willing to live on indefinitely.] The lasses growing up 
wild-rose fashion, with quite as many thorns as petals, were not 
unadorned with tlivalesh charms, and possessed a freedom of 
expression and behavior that contrasted strangely with the 
girls we’d left behind us, though not a word to their shame is 
to be spoken. While these observations were being made, we 
were destroying pork, and unleavened bread, and coffee that was 
recognized by the name, at a rate that threatened a domestic 
famine. Had madame, the landlady, been poetical in her culti- 
vation, she would, without doubt, have quoted at us, or of us, 
the verse descriptive of the wonderful sea, ever receiving count- 
less rivers and never running over. By way of apology, we 
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explained ourselves hollow down to the boots, and no incredulity 
on the part of the family was displayed. An Indian cabin on 
the frontier afforded the only dirtier fneal partaken by the 
writer. Both were intensely enjoyed; much in the way sick 
people sometimes get well—not on account of the medicine, but 
In spite of it—not on account of the dirt, but in spite of it, fas- 
tidious reader. And that is How we cor Surprr. 

The reader’s brilliance will discern the moral. 

We braved the storm, and returned to camp laden with hard- 
boiled eggs for our miserable comrades. ‘The balmy” that 
we wooed that night was fluid as a deluge could make it, and 
the narrator, soaked from his head to his heels, slept on a bed 
of rails, covered by the dripping sky, and floated through dream- 
land to the West End of Washington. 


EARLY LAKE NAVIGATION. 


Tue early history of Navigation on the great Western and 
Northern lakes, from its immense strides and vast national 
importance, constitutes a noble subject for contemplation. 
Hitherto but little has been written on the subject, and we 
are left to depend on incidental allusions to it, scattered over 
the pages of various publications. The best if not the only 
connected list of vessels built on Lake Erie, prior to the War of 
1812, is furnished by the able pen of Miss Laura G. Sanford, of 
Erie, in her valuable “ History of Erie County,” recently pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, which the reader will find one of the 
best local histories that has appeared. Among the materials 
most wanted for such a history, are a list of the vessels, places 
where constructed and e:nployed, tonnage, and by whom com- 
manded. These can only be obtained by patient research and 
inquiry. Our present aim is to contribute such names of vessels 
and other items of information as will assist others who may be 
willing to undertake the task of writing a full history of Lake 
Navigation. 

Among the adventurers who sought fame and fortune in the 
American wilderness stood conspicuously Robert Cavalier Sieur 
de la Salle, a young man of eminence and learning. He had 
received from Louis XIV. the rank of nobleman, a large domain, 
and exclusive trading privileges with the Five Nations. To ex- 
tend the boundary of New France, and to open commerce with 
Europe, seemed to be his great object ; and to this end he pro- 
posed a plan which was carried out many years after—that of 
establishing military posts on the waters of the Mississippi. 
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August 7th, 1769, La Salle launched the Griffen, of sixty tons, 
upon the Niagara River, between the Falls and Lake Erie. The 
iron work and cordage were brought through Lake Ontario in 
canoes from Montreal. She was with great difficulty taken up 
the rapids at Black Rock, and was laden at Fort Erie with pro- 
visions and merchandise, being armed with seven small cannon, 
and carrying thirty-two passengers, mostly fur-traders and Catho- 
lic priests. At Green Bay the vessel was reladen with rich furs, 
and sailed for Niagara River, but was never heard from after- 
wards. The county of La Salle, in Illinois, was named for him, 
who many years after moved and dwelt there. He thence de- 
scended the Mississippi, and finally was basely murdered by 
Indians near Natchez. 

The Hudson’s Bay Company, incorporated as early as 1669, 
transported its goods and peltries between Montreal and the 
upper lakes through Ottawa River. No vessels, it is believed, 
were built above the Falls of Niagara by the French after the 
Griffen. But the English built very soon after the conquest of 
Canada. As early as 1762, two small armed vessels were em- 
ployed on that lake and the Detroit River, which were ordered 
to support the garrison of Detroit against the assaults of Pontiac. 
We of late learn that the Gladwin, Chippewa, Lady Charlotte, 
and Beaver, were laden with furs, and that the latter vessel was 
lost the following May near Sandusky, with a cargo valued at 
three thousand pounds, and that her crew of seventeen persons 
—— We of late learn, too, from L. K. Haddock, Esq., of 

uffalo, that in 1773 the schooner Charity, Captain Lancton, 
sailed upon Lake Ontario, carrying merchandise to’a company 
at Niagara, who forwarded them by John Stedman around the 
Falls to Lake Erie, and from thence they were sent to Detroit, 
to another company of traders. 

In 1770, the Angelica, of forty-five tons, was sailed by Richard 
Wright. In August of this year, the first vessel on Lake 
Superior was commenced, under the agency of Henry Baxter, 
for the Copper Mining Company ; outfits were supplied from 
New York. In 1774, Santer sold the sloop on Lake Superior, 
and sent all the copper he had collected to England, and closed 
up the company business. 

In 1774, Commodore Grant having control of all the vessels 
on Lake Erie, a vessel of seventeen tons was commenced at 
Detroit by rival builders whom he brought out. 

In 1789, the Hudson’s Bay Company owned a vessel on Lake 
Superior called the Speedwell, and others on Lake Ontario. In 
1796, the British had two small armed vessels on Lakes Huron 
and Erie, called the Ottawa and Chippewa, commanded by 
Grant and Cowens. 

In 1795, Captain Lee built and sailed a vessel of thirty tons, 
name unknown. She was the only one on the south side of 
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Lake Erie. She had no crew, and made trips only when the 
passengers could assist in navigating her. 

In 1796, the Erie Packet, built and owned at Fort Erie, sailed 
regularly to Presq’ Isle (Erie), which was the chief place of trade 
on the south side of the lake, a road having been opened from 
thence to Le Beuf, now Waterford, during the French War. 

In 1798, the Weazel, a small sloop, was employed to convey 
emigrants along the lake shore, and the schooner Betsey was next 
— employed in the same service. Soon after this, the British 

ad a sloop called the Nancy, of thirty-eight tons, and a schooner 
Nancy, of ninety-four tons. One of them was captured on Lake 
Superior by boats from the United States squadron then at St. 
Josephs; but in attempting to bring her down the Sault St. 
Mary’s she was stove to pieces, July, 1814. The other was cap- 
tured by our squadron at Machitash Bay, in the same month. 

In 1799, Captain Lee built the Good Intent, thirty tons, at 
Mill Creek. She was lost off Point Abino, 1806, with her crew. 

In 1806, the Caledonia, of eighty-five tons, and the sloop Hun- 
ter, and schooner Thames, of eighty tons, were employed on 
Lake Erie. 

About this time several armed vessels were built by the Brit- 
ish, viz.: the brig Hunter, in 1806, ten guns; the Camden, of 
one hundred tons, 1804, carrying ten guns; the sloop Hope, 
lost near St. Joseph’s, Lake Huron ; the Queen Charlotte, of 
seventeen guns, in 1809; the brig Lady Prevost, thirteen small 
guns, in 1810; the flag-ship Detroit, nineteen guns, in 1813; 
the Little Belt, an armed sloop, captured from the United States. 
The five last-named vessels and the brig Hunter made up the 
squadron captured by Perry. 

On the south side of the lake, in 1802, the United States Gov- 
ernment built two vessels, at Detroit, viz.: the brig Adams, of 
one hundred tons, sailed by Captain Breevort, and the schooner 
Tracy, of fifty-three tons. The Tracy was stranded and lost on 
the reef off Fort Erie. The Adams continued in commission 
until the War of 1812, when’she was surrendered by Hull to the 
British, at Detroit, and was called the Detroit. She was after- 
wards recaptured at Fort Erie by Lieutenant Elliot, and stranded 
and burned, on the outside of Squaw Island, at Black Rock. 

In 1809, Rufus S. Reed and Captain Dobbins purchased a 
schooner called the Charlotte, of ninety tons, from Mackintosh, 
of Canada, and changed her name to Salina, and Captain Dob- 
bins sailed her until 1812. Being at Mackinaw when it was 
captured by the British, this vessel was taken with all on board. 
She was converted into a cartel, and sent down to Detroit with 
provisions. Here General Hull took her from Captain Dobbins 
and turned her over to the British, leaving the Captain to make 
his escape to Erie in the best way he could. This vessel the 
British, while fitting out their squadron at Malden, employed in 
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drawing supplies from various parts of thelake. She was finally 
frozen up off Malden, and drifted down the lake to opposite Erie, 
where Captain Dobbins discovered and burned her, in the winter 
of 1812-13. 

The sloop Friends’ Good-Will, which surrendered to the Brit- 
ish at Mackinaw, was taken into the British service and armed, 
and called the Little Belt, already mentioned as belonging to 
the squadron captured by Perry. 

In 1808, Major Carter built a schooner, at Cleveland, called 
the Zephyr, sailed by Captain Cummins. She was the first ves- 
sel built in that port. 

The Ottawa, a small schooner taken from the United States 
early in the war, at Maumee, was employed at Malden as a ten- 
der or lookout vessel, while the British were preparing for a 
conflict with Perry. She took a peep into Put-in-Bay to recon- 
noitre, and unexpectedly found herself near the squadron. Cap- 
tain Champlain chased her, in the Scorpion, and would have 
caught her, but his schooner run aground and allowed the 
Ottawa to escape. 

The vessels just named, Adams, Salina, Mary, Friends’ Good- 
Will, and Ottawa, were all captured by the British early in the 
war, and, finally, all recaptured or destroyed by the Americans, 
There were other armed vessels captured from the United States 
that were not recaptured: The Detroit (Adams), cut out by 


Lieutenant Elliot, which drifted and stranded upon aver 


Island, and -was burned; the Scorpion and Tigris, taken on Lake 
Huron, 1814; the Ohio and Trippe, cut out near Fort Erie, and 
subsequently employed in the merchant service in Canada; and 
the Little Belt, captured near Buffalo. 

The British had a small sloop called the Mink, laden with 
furs, which was taken by the United States squadron, July, 
1814, near St. Joseph’s, in Lake Huron. 

The sloop Detroit, of fifty tons, was bought from a merchant 
by General Wayne, at Detroit, in 1796. She carried the General 
to Erie a short time before his decease, and was wrecked the 
following autumn near Erie. 

In 1800, the Harlequin was built by Silas Beebe, and was lost 
the next year, with all on board. 


VESSELS BUILT ON THE SOUTH SIDE OF LAKE ERIE. 


The first vessel built on the south side was the sloop Wash- 
ington, of thirty-five tons, at Four-Mile Creek, east of Erie. She 
was sold, in 1801, to J. Fairbanks, of Queenston, who drew her 
across the Portage, from Chippewa to Queenston, and into Lake 
Ontario. 

In 1801, the Wilkinson, of sixty-seven tons, is heard of. 

The United States built a vessel of thirty tons, called Niagara, 
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which was changed to Nancy. Sold to Porter, Barton & Co., 
contractors for the United States army. 

The same year said firm built the Contractor, of fifty tons, 
and sold her to the United States in 1812. She was armed, and 
called the Trippe, and commanded by Lieutenant Holdup, under 
Perry. 

Tn i803, the schooner Catherine was built by Sill, Thompson 
& Co., and sold to the United States, 1812, and commanded in 
the action by Sailing-Master Almy, and called the Somers. 

The schooner Mary, built 1805, by Thomas Wilson, for trade 
between Buffalo and Erie, was sold to the United States, and 
was included in the surrender of Detroit by General Hull. She 
was subsequently burned by the British, at the River Thames, 
on the approach of Harrison’s army, in pursuit of Proctor, Octo- 
ber, 1813. 

The following sketch of the origin of Perry’s squadron on 
Lake Erie, and of its gradual destruction, was furnished me by 
W. W. Dobbins, Esq., son of the pioneer captain, Daniel 
Dobbins, before named. The captain began the work of build- 
ing the squadron in 1812, and continued in service as com- 
mander of a vessel many years; and died in 1856, at the 
advanced age of eighty years, greatly honored and respected by 
the citizens of Erie. 

Captain Dobbins having lost his vessel, the Salina, at Mack- 
inaw (as before stated), arrived home at Erie, after many 
narrow escapes, and was immediately dispatched by General 
Meade to Washington, with the first official account of the sur- 
render of Mackinaw and Detroit. Having navigated the lakes 
many years in trading-vessels, he was well acquainted with 
their shores and harbors, and the few inhabitants on both sides 
of the lakes. After a few days’ examination before the Cabinet 
assembled at Washington, in regard to the commerce and ship- 
ping, and the most suitable place for a naval dépot, they de- 
cided, in accordance with his recommendation, on the port of 
Erie. He was tendered a sailing-master’s warrant, and ordered 
to proceed to that port, and commence the construction of gun- 
boats, and to apply to Commodore Chauncey, on Lake Ontario, 
for further instructions. On the 26th of September, he com- 
menced the work with such house-carpenters and others as he 
could collect, being unable to procure but one ship-carpenter 
for master-builder, viz., Ebenezer Crosby, of Biack Rock. The 
iron, cordage, and other necessary materials, had to be trans- 
ported from Pittsburg, over bad roads; and many other diffi- 
culties were to be encountered, to which was added the fact 
that Chauncey was too much engaged on Lake Ontario, to give 
him, or his work, any attention ; nor could the captain obtain 
any instruction from the Navy Department until the close of 
December. Then it was that Commodore Chauncey, accom- 
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anied by Henry Eckford, the great naval architect, arrived at 
Erie, from Lake Ontario, and finished the draughts of the two 
twenty-gun brigs, and left instructions for getting out the 
timbers for them, and for more gunboats. 

When Commodore Perry arrived at Erie, the last of March, 
1813, he found the first one or two gunboats nearly completed, 
and the keels about to be laid for the brigs Lawrence and 
Niagara, under the superintendence of Captain Dobbins and 
Noah Brown, chief master-builder, who had arrived at Erie 
about a month previous from New York. 

The six vessels built at Erie, were the two twenty-gun 
brigs above mentioned ; the schooners Scorpion, Tigris, Poreu- 
pine, and Ariel, which, added to those captured and purchased 
at Black Rock, composed the fleet of Commodore Perry. These 
added vessels were the Caledonia, the Somers (Catherine), the 
Trippe (Contractor), the Ohio, and Amelia, the latter condemned 
at Erie as not being seaworthy, and was laid up. Thus, there 
were five old vessels captured or purchased at Black Rock, 
which, added to the six new vessels at Erie (after condemning 
the, Amelia), made Perry’s squadron to consist of ten vessels; 
and one of these, the Ohio, being absent from the squadron on 
duty, in time of the action, left the squadron to consist of nine 
vessels, All the old vessels were purchased for the Government 
by General Porter and Lieutenant Elliot at Black Rock. 

By the fall of Fort George, on the 27th of May, 1813, the 
British were compelled to retire from the Niagara River, which 
enabled Perry to move the five old vessels up the rapids, from 
Black Rock to Buffalo, on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of June, having 
on board the armament and naval stores taken from the tem- 
porary navy station at Conjaquady Creek, below Black Rock. 
Great difficulty was experienced in tracking the vessels up the 
rapids, which was done with the aid of two hundred soldiers 
and numerous ox-teams. The vessels sailed from Buffalo for 
Erie, June 12th.: Commodore Perry in command of the Cale- 
donia; Dobbins, in the Ohio; Almy, in the Somers; Holdup, 
in the Trippe; and Darling, in the Amelia.* After a narrow 
escape from the British squadron, which was cruising in the 
eastern extremity of the lake, on the look-out for them, they 
arrived safe in Erie, thus uniting all the vessels of Perry’s 
squadron. 

Having traced the progress of Jake navigation from its com- 
mencement to the-War of 1812, we arrive at a time of suspension 
of ship-building, which continues during the war, till the peace 
of 1815, at which time the tonnage on the lake, owing to ship- 
wrecks, was less than on the day after the battle. 


* The writer of this paper was then in the Amelia as medical officer of the little 
squadron, and, at Erie, was transferred to the flag-ship Lawrence, 
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THE FINAL DISPOSITION OF THE VESSELS OF BOTH LAKE ERIE 
SQUADRONS. 


The Lawrence, Niagara, Detroit, and Queen Charlotte, were 
sold, in 1834, to George Miles, Esq. The remains of the Law- 
rence and Niagara lay in the little basin opposite Erie. The 
Detroit and Queen were fitted out and used many years in the 
merchant service until they decayed. The Lady Prevost was 
sold to R.S. Reed, and afterwards resold to Messrs. Grant and 
Kerby, merchants at Fort Erie, in Canada, who sailed her until 
she was worn out. The Hunter was sold and used in the mer- 
chant service ; the Caledonia stranded below Erie, and was sold 
to John Dickson, Esq., who raised and rebuilt her, and named 
her General Wayne. The Somers and Ohio were captured off 
Fort Erie, and used in Canadian merchant service. The Scor- 
pion and Tigris were captured on Lake Huron, and worn out 
there. The Ariel, Chippewa, Little Belt, and Trippe, were lost 
on Buffalo beach. The Porcupine was repaired and used until 
1820, when she was transferred to the revenue service. The 
old condemned Amelia was taken to the little basin opposite 
Erie, and has gone to decay. 

*“ The officers who successively commanded the Erie station 
were, first, Captain Dobbins, until Perry arrived, the last of 
March, 1813, when the latter was commander-in-chief afloat and 
ashore until November. Elliot succeeded in command until the 
spring of 1814; Sinclair until the spring of 1815; Packet for 
a short period; then Dexter until early in 1819, when he died. 
Lieutenant Pierce commanded for a short time, followed by 
Captain Deacon till 1821, then by Lieutenant Freeman, and 
last by Captain Budd, under whom the station was broken up. 
The guns, anchors, sails, rigging, and all other naval stores, 
were sold at auction, making a final closing up of every thing 
belonging to the station” as United States property. 

After peace was proclaimed, commerce revived and flourished 
more than ever. The first steamboat on Lake Erie, the Walk- 
in-the-water, was launched at Black Rock, May 28th, 1818. In 
1832, the first steamer arrived at Chicago. “ Nothing could 
exceed the surprise of the sons of the forest on seeing this steamer 
move majestically and rapidly against wind and current, with- 
out sails or oars. Above Malden they-lined the shores and ex- 
pressed their astonishment by repeated shouts of ‘ Taiyoh 
nichee !’ an expression of surprise.’’ A report had been cir- 
culated among them that a “ big canoe” would soon come from 
the noisy waters, which, by order of the Great Father of the Chemo 
Komods (Yankees), would be drawn through the lakes and rivers 
by asturgeon, and this served for the time to verify the report. 

The Marine Register for 1860, including Lake Ontario, num- 
bered :_ steam-vessels and propellers, three hundred and thirty- 
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five, and sailing vessels eleven hundred and twenty-two, valued 
at ten millions of dollars. In 1861, the number of side-wheel 
steamers on the lakes was sixty-seven ; number of propellers, 
two hundred and nineteen; of barks, ninety-four; of brigs, 
seventy-five; schooners, eight hundred. and ninety-two; the 
number of tugs at different points, one hundred and eight.— 
Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine, vol. xlvi., p. 183. 


GROWTH OF NAVIGATION ON LAKE ERIE IN FIFTY YEARS. 


In 1810, on Lake Erie, there were about ten vessels, averagin 
sixty tons each. In 1820, thirty vessels of fifty tons each, an 
one small steamboat. In 1831, one hundred vessels averaging 
seventy tons each, and eleven steamboats with an aggregate 
capacity of two thousand two hundred and sixty tons. In 
1836, there were owned on Lake Erie, forty-five steamboats of 
nine thousand one hundred and nineteen tons, and two hun- 
dred and seventeen ships, brigs, and schooners, of sixteen 
thousand six hundred and forty-five tons. In 1847, there were 
sixty-seven steamers, twenty-six propellers, three barks, sixty- 
four brigs, and three hundred and forty schooners. 

The loss of property on the lakes by disasters, in 1860, was 
one million two hundred thousand dollars, and of lives five hun- 
dred and seventy-eight. In 1863, the loss of property was one 
million four hundred and eighty thousand, and of lives one 
hundred and twenty-three. 

Steam navigation commenced on Lake Erie in 1818, being 
eleven years after it was started on the Hudson, and one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine years after the launching of the Griffen 
by La Salle at Niagara River. 

In 1824, Captain Samuel Ward, of Newport, Michigan, built 
a small schooner, the St. Clair, of thirty tons, and loaded her 
with furs, lumber, and potash for the New York market. At 
Buffalo he took out her spars, and by aid of horses conducted 
her to Albany through the canal, and by a steam tow-boat on 
the Hudson, she reached New York in safety, and was disposed 
of with her cargo to good advantage. In eight weeks he 
arrived home with a return cargo of dry goods and salt for his 
own store. 

In 1850, the steam merchant vessel Ontario, of four hundred 
tons, passed down the St. Lawrence to the ocean, bound for 
California, she was commanded by Captain James Averill, of 
Buffalo, and ran by Montreal without leave. The year before 
the bark Eureka, of three hundred and fifty tons, being the first 
sailing vessel, as the Ontario was the first steamer, went down 
the St. Lawrence by special permit from the Canadian govern- 
ment. She was fitted out at Cleveland for California, and 
arrived out safe. It is now an established route, that of pass- 

Vou. IL— 30 
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ing down the St. Lawrence to the ocean from the lake ports of 
Canada, and from the ports of the adjoining States. 

“The immense amount of surplus produce which the Northwest is now forward- 
ing to the Eastern markets, and the consequent increased transportation of return 
merchandise, has given new life, activity, and importance, to the tonnage of the 
great lakes. Not less than six hundred millions of property will be transported 
both ways over this national highway in the twelve months next following the 1st 
of August. This is a trade greater than the entire foreign commerce of the United 
States, and serves to give us enlarged ideas of the extent of our country, and the 
magnitude of its internal commerce.”—Hunt’s Magazine, vol. xliv., 1861. 


If such has been the growth and expansion of trade and navi- 
gation within the last half century who can assign its limits 
thereto at the end of the next fifty years, resulting from the 
opening of new avenues of trade in all directions, from the 
discovery of new sources of mineral wealth, from the develop- 
ment of manufactures, favored by the increasing facilities for 
easy communication and profitable intercourse. 

ake Huron, which has been least noted for enterprise and 
prosperity, seers destined to take the first rank, by reason of its 
central position. Like a vital heart propelling and circulating 
nutriment by arteries in all directions, and receiving rich 
returns by corresponding veins, it will become the great 
thoroughfare or gangway for the trade of Lake Erie and adjoin- 
ing rivers, and,,of all the tributaries of Lake Ontario and the 
St. Lawrence, and of George’s Bay and Upper Canada, of Lake 
Superior on the north, and of Illinois and its tributary rivers, 
and Green Bay, all converging into this one common centre of 
Lake Huron, and concentrating all the wealth that floats to and 
fro upon the vast streams and rivers and lakes, constituting the 
boundaries of our northern and western frontier. 


OUR POOR MOTHER-TONGUE. 


Dear Mr. Eprror:—Let me say a few words, in my own 
homely way, I pray you, about this matter. Iam really con- 
cerned about it. Talk of the rebel invasion! Why, sir, it 
isn’t “ a circumstance” to the ruthless invasion from which our 
poor mother-tongue has been vainly defending herself for years. 
She has become gradually less and less able to oppose it, and, 
if it goes on much longer, she will positively cease to exist as a 
distinct language! It is painful to contemplate; but she is 
even now half-suffocated by the ponderous masses of the enemy. 

Enemy, doI say? Alas! it is not a single foe, but a strange 
and anomalous collection—a Babel—of foes, who, under one 
or another flimsy pretext, have been usurping her domains, and 
poisoning her “ wells of English undefiled,” with choking com- 
pounds of unknown manufacture. 
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Strange and anomalous combinations, in fact ! since the dead 
are linked with the living in this weird invasion, and the 
ancient Greek and Roman march, shoulder to shoulder (in 
most uncouth fashion, full often), with the cynic Frenchman, 
the metaphysic Teuton,.and the musical offspring of modern 
Italy. And the havoc their combined “ raids” make upon our 
poor mother-tongue’ is a caution to Samuel Johnson, LL. D., 
and whilom lexicographer. 

“Calla spade aspade,” quotha! It is as much as a match if 
our English still suffices us to present the images of the com- 
monest things finite and visible. Indeed, it doesn’t altogether 
seem to suffice even for this. Beyond these, at all events, its 
force of expression, apparently, “can no further go.” 

To come down in my style, and put it more plainly, people— 
especially some people—don’t appear to find English words apt 
enough any longer, to convey the fulness of their meaning (or 
unmeaning) in the ordinary intercourse of life. 

Mrs. Lilyfinger is unable to give me an intelligible idea of 
a trifle, without French aid, by which she renders it complete, 
as being a bagatelle. 

Mise‘L.., being bored, cannot communicate her state of mind 


save by similar assistance, which enables her to exclaim that she 
is ennuyée. Young Augustus L. flies to the same source to 
make his feelings clear, and enlightens you with the announce- 


ment that he is b/asé. And these are only three, for example’s 
sake, out of hundreds of similar “cuts” that gall our poor 
mother-tongue. 

But the worst lies below, and beyond these little affecta- 
tions, which I hold somewhat lightly, from their insignificance 
and restricted circulation. The most aggravated assaults are 
public ones. Thus the quack, who can scarce use his own lan- 

age correctly, concocts a “specific,” forsooth! and, it being 
intended for the popular benefit—in order that “ he who runs 
may read,” and understand, doubtless—he straightway dubs it 
by some unpronounceable and senseless polysyllable, constructed 
from as incongruous materials as the “stuff” it dignifies. (¢ 
Your barber outrages the ancient Greek and Roman (as we 
as our poor mother-tongue) to decorate the labels of his hair- 
washes. Your hatter, instead of a hat, sends you home a “ Von- 
pareil,” or a“ Ne plus ultra.” Your very boot-black thinks to 
add a classic polish to your calfskins, by filching a title for his 
inky compound from at least two lexicons. There really as “a 
point beyond which”—but we have not yet done with our 
examples. 

When I was a boy (which period is still remembered by 
many “inhabitants” not yet in their dotage), I went to swim- 
ming-school. I suppose you still understand what sort of a 
thing I mean by swimming-school? If, however, you should 


» 
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not recall the institution by this obsolete English name, you, 
and all readers, will doubtless instantly recognize it as a nata- 
tortum! What a simplification of title! Our poor old mother- 
tongue ought to hide her head in shame at her incompetenc 
to produce such triumphs of brevity and simplicity in word- 
painting! But there are still other failures for her to blush 
over. I wonder what she thinks of her mean little theft of 
circus (for, after all, it was a theft), compared to the brilliant 
conquest of Hippotheatron? And how utterly crushed the 
short-winded old lady must be under the terrific majesty of 
Zampillécrostation, which so grandly designates and interprets 
the feats of strength of the agile “ tumbler !” 

The dexterous trickster of the “ presto, pass!” trade, too, is 
no longer subject to misconstruction under the cloudy titles of 
conjurer and juggler, but stands clearly defined before the 
world as the Prestidigitator / 

The theatre is not a vulgar thing of pit and boxes, but a 
beautiful arrangement of auditorium and proscenium. A lite- 
rary “club” emerges from its Anglo-Saxon obscurity into the 
light of an Atheneum, or a Lyceum. The student no longer 
blunders along a course, but glides through a curriculum 
of learning. The—but what is the use of multiplying in- 
stances of these mortifications to our poor mother-tongue any 
further here? Let me spare her feelings; more, let me close 
by a few words in her defence. I don’t believe in amalgamation, 
except of metals! Cross-breeding is sometimes favorable to 
animal development, but it must be conducted on strictly sci- 
entific principles. And, as regards language, the mixture of 
different elements, even when made in the most learned and 
ingenious manner, does not always result in the production of 
a stronger, or clearer, or more harmonious image. Besides, the 
only cases in which there is the least exercise for such mixtures 
are those where weak and circumscribed ——- are sought 
to be es and extended by the introduction of ex- 

ressions and idioms from tongues of acknowledged superiority. 

s this the case with our ill-used mother-tongue? Far from it. 
Her time of weakness has long gone by. ‘That she is an in- 
stance, and a glorious one, of the successful mingling of lan- 
guages, I do not deny. She was born of such a process. 

But I assert that she has reached her maturity, and that the 
further admission of aliens into her household breeds nothing 
but deformity and discord. And this, more certainly, from the 
violent and disorderly way in which these foreigners are thrust 
upon her! 

T say, then, that the genuine English language, as 7¢ now ex- 
asts, in its true fulness and beauty, is a more complete, more 
luxuriant, more forcible, and even more elegant language than 
any one of those whose absurd and unauthorized intrusions 
now disfigure it! 
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Let us keep it so! Let us drive these a impostors 
out of it. Let us set a mark of shame upon them, turn our 
backs on them, be deaf to their blatant appeals, “ cut” them— 
in fine, cut them dead! Let us resolve to call things by their 
~ old English names again, and we shall find that there will 
e nothing of good, nothing of use, nothing of beauty, nothing 
that adds a pleasure to any phase of life, or takes from it a 
pain ; nothing, in short, in the necessities or the luxuries of our 
social intercourse, for which a fitting and perfect form of ex- 
——_ cannot be discovered among the treasures of Our 
oor (?) MornEr-Toneve. 


LOVE AND LOYALTY. 
IV. 


Try were alone together, the mother and her one son, after 
weeks of suffering and a long, slow journey, safely at home at 
last. Poor Rob was a piteous sight now, for both arms were 
gone, one at the shoulder, the other at the elbow; yet sad- 
der than the maimed body was the altered face, for though wan 
and wasted by much suffering, a strong soul seemed to look out 
at the despairing eyes, as if the captivity of helplessness were 
more than he could bear. A still deeper grief cast its shadow 
over him, making the young man old before his time, for day 
and night his heart cried out for his brother as if the tie be- 
tween the twin-born could not be divided even by death. This 
longing, which the consolations of neither tenderness nor time 
could appease, was now the only barrier to his recovery. 
Vainly his mother assured him that Richard’s death had been 
confirmed by more than one account ; vainly she tried to comfort 
him by hopeful reminders of a glad reunion hereafter, and en- 
deavored to rouse him by appeals to his filial love, telling him 
that he was her all now, and imploring him to live for his old 
mother’s sake. He listened, promised, and tried to be resigned, 
but still cherished an unconquerable belief that Richard lived, 
in spite of all reports, appearances, or sama certainties. 
Asleep, he dreamed of him, awake, he talked of him, and the 
hope of seeing him again in this world seemed the only thing 
that gave Rob patience and courage to sustain the burden 
which life had now become to him. : 

“ Mother, when shall I be freed from this dreadful bed ?”’ he 
broke out suddenly, as she laid down the book she had been 
reading to deaf ears, and brushed away a lock of hair the wind 
had blown across his forehead, for her watchful eye and tireless 
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me spared him the pain of asking any service that recalled 
is loss. 

“ Weeks yet, dear. It takes nature long to repair such rents 
in her fine handiwork ; but the wounds are healing rapidly, 
thanks to your temperate life and hardy frame.” — 

*“ And your devoted care, most faithful of nurses,” added 
Robert, turning his lips to the hand that had strayed caressingly 
from forehead to cheek. ‘ Do your best for me, mother, and 
you can do more than any other in the world; get me on my 
feet again as soon as may be, and then, God willing, I'll find 
Rick if he’s above the sod.” 

Mrs. Sterling opened her lips to remonstrate against the vain 
purpose, but seeing the sudden color that lent the wan face a 
semblance of health, hearing the tone of energy that strength- 
ened the feeble voice, and remembering how deep a root the 
hope had taken in the brother’s heart, she silently resolved to 
let it sustain him if it could, undisturbed by a look or word of 
unbelief. 

* We will go together, Rob. My first search was successful ; 
Heaven grant my second may be so likewise. I will do my 
best, and when I see you your old self again I shall be ready 
to follow anywhere.” 

“ My old self again! I never can be that, and why I was 
spared to be a burden to you while Rick was taken—no, not 


taken—I’ll neither say nor think that. If he were dead I should 
either follow him or find comfort in the thought that he was at 
peace; but he is alive, for day and night his spirit calls to mine, 
and I must answer it as you answered me when I cried to you 
in what I thought to be my dying hour. Remember, mother, 


how many of our men were found after they were believed to 
have been killed or taken. John King’s grave was pointed out 
to his wife, you know, and when she had almost broken her 
poor heart over it she went home to find him waiting for her 
there. Why should not some such happy chance befall us? 
Let us believe and hope till we can do so no longer, and then I 
will learn submission.” 

His mother only answered with a gentler touch upon his 
head, for in her heart she believed that her son was dead. Per- 
haps the great fear of losing both had miade the loss seem less 
when one was spared, or, perhaps, she thought that if either 
must go Richard was fittest for the change, and the nearness 
she still felt to him made the absence of his visible presence less 
keenly felt than that of Robert would have been, for though as 
dear, he was not so spiritually akin to her as that stronger, gen- 
tler son. 

“Ts Rose in town, mother?” was the abrupt question that 
broke a momentary silence. 

‘Yes, she is still here.” 
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“ Does she know we have come ?” 

“She cannot help knowing when half the town has been 
trooping by with welcomes, messages, and gifts for you.” 

- Do you think she will come to welcome us ?” 

“ Not yet, dear.” 

“ Ah! her pride will keep her away, you think ?” 

“Her pity rather. Rose has generous impulses, and but for 
her mistaken education would have been a right noble woman. 
She may be yet, if love proves strong enough to teach her the 
hard, though happy lesson that shall give her back to you 

ain.” 

“ That can never be, mother. What woman could love such 
a wreck, and what right have I to expect or hope it, least of all 
from Rose? No, I am done with love; my dream has had a 
stern awakening ; do not talk of the impossible to me.” 

His mother smiled the wise smile of one who understood the 
workings of a woman’s heart, and knowing both its weakness and 
its strength, believed that all things are possible to love. Per- 
haps some village gossip had breathed a hint into her ear which 
confirmed her hope, or, judging another by herself, she ventured 
to comfort her son by prophesying the return of the dream 
which he believed forever ended. 

“T will leave that theme for a younger, more persuasive wo- 
, man to discourse upon when the hour comes in which you find 

that hearts do not always change with changing fortunes, that 
affliction often deepens affection, and when one asks a little 
pity one sometimes receives much love.” 

“I shall never ask either of Rose.” 

“Tf she truly loves you there will be no need of asking, Rob.” 

His face brightened beautifully as he listened ; his eyes shone 
and he moved impetuously as if the mere thought had power to 
lift and set him on his feet a hale and happy man again. But 
weakness and helplessness held him down, and with a sharper 
pang than that of the half healed wounds, he lay back, exclaim- 
ing with a bitter sigh : 

** No hope of such a fate for me! I must be content with 
the fulfilment of my other longing and think of poor Rick all 
the more because I must not think of Rose. Oh! if my worst 
enemy should bring the dear lad home to me I'd joyfully for- 
give, love, honor him for that one act.” 

As Robert spoke with almost passionate earnestness a shadow, 
that had lain across the sunny threshold of the door vanished as 
noiselessly as it had come, and unseen, unheard, Rose glided 
back into the green covert of the lane, saying within herself 
as she hurried on agitated by the mingled pain, pride, and pas- 
sion of the new-born purpose at her heart : 

“ Yes, Mrs. Sterling, love shall prove strong enough to make 
me what I should be, and Robert shall yet forgive and honor 
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me, for if human power can do it, I will bring his brother home 
to him.” 

Completely absorbed by the design that had taken possession 
of her, she hastened back, thinking intently as she went, and 
when she called her one faithful servant to her, all her plans 
were laid, her resolution fixed, and every moment seemed 
wasted till the first step was taken, for now her impetuous spirit 
could not brook delay. 

“ Jupiter, EF am going to Washington in the morning and 
shall take you with me, so be ready,” was the rapid. order 
issued to the astonished old man, who had no answer to make, 
but the usual obedient, 

“Yes, missis.” 

“T am going to look for Mrs. Sterling’s son, the one who is 
supposed to be dead.” 

‘‘Lors, missis, he is dead, shore; ain’t he?” 

“I intend to satisfy myself on that point, if I search the 

risons, camps, hospitals, and graveyards from Gettysburg to 
ichmond. I have as courage, money and some power, 
and what better use can I make of them than to look for this 
ood neighbor and ease the hearts of those who love him best. 

0, Jupe, tell noone of my purpose, make ready in all haste, 
and be sure I will reward you well, if you serve me faithfully 
now.” 

“Yes, missis; you may "pend on me.” 

At dawn they were away, the young mistress and her old 
slave. No one knew why they had gone, nor whither, and vil- 
lage rumor said Miss Rose had left so suddenly because young 
Sterling and his mother had come home. When Mrs. Sterling 
heard of the departure her old eyes kindled with indignation, 
while her voice trembled with grief as she said to her son: 

- * I'am bitterly disappointed in her; think of her no more, 
ob. 

But Robert turned his face to the wall, and neither spoke nor 
stirred for many hours. 

In ancient times young knights went out to defend distressed 
dames and free imprisoned damsels ; but in our day the errantry 
is reversed, and many a strong-hearted woman goes journeying 
up and down the land, bent on delivering some beloved hero 
from a captivity more terrible than any the old legends tell. 

. Rose was now one of these, and though neither a meek Una, 
nor a dauntless Britomart, she resolutely began the long quest 
which was to teach her a memorable lesson, and make a loyal 
woman of the rebel beauty. 

At first she haunted hospitals, and while her heart was wrung 
by the sight of every form of suffering, she marked many things 
that sunk deep into her memory, and forced it to bear testi- 
mony to the truth. She saw Confederate soldiers lying side by 
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side with Union men, as kindly treated, almost as willingly 
served, and twice conquered by those who could smite hard 
like valiant soldiers, and then lift up their fallen enemy like 
Christian gentlemen. This sight caused her to recall other 
scenes in other hospitals, where loyal prisoners lay perishing for 
help, while rebels close by were cherished with every demon- 
stration of indulgent care by men and women, who not only 
hardened their hearts against the sadder sufferers, but found a 
cruel pleasure in tormenting them by every deprivation and in- 
dignity their hatred could devise. She had seen a woman, 
beautiful and young, go through a ward leaving fruit, flowers, 
delicate food and kind words behind her for every Southern 
man that lay there, then offer a cup of water to a Northern 
soldier, and as the parched lips opened eagerly to receive the 
blessed draught she flung it on the ground and went her way 
with a scornful taunt. This picture was in Rose’s mind as she 
stood in a Washington hospital, by the death-bed of a former 
neighbor of her own, hearing the fervent thanks uttered with 
the last breath he drew, watching the sweet-faced nurse close 
the weary eyes, fold the pale hands, and then forgetting every 
thing but the one fact, that some woman loved and mourned 
the lost rebel, she “kissed him for his mother,” while Rose 
turned away with full heart, and eyes never again to speak con- 
temptuously of Northern men and women. 

She visited many battle-fieldsand graye-yards, where the low 
mounds rose thickly everywhere, and an army of brave sleepers 
lay awaiting the call to God’s great review. Here too, despite 
the dreary task before her, and the daily disappointment that 
befell her, she could not but contrast the decent burial given to 
dead enemies with the sacrilegious brutality with which her 
friends often tried to rob death of its sanctity by mutilation, 
burning, butchery, and the denial of « few feet of earth to 
cover some poor body which a brave soul had ennobled by its 
martyrdom. Seeing these things she could not but blush for 
those whom she once had blindly honored, could not but heartily 
respect those whom she once had as blindly distrusted and 
despised. 

She searched many prisons, for when neither eloquence nor 
beauty could win its way, money proved a golden key and let 
her in. Here as elsewhere the same strong contrast was forced 
upon her, for while one side fed, clothed, and treated their con- 
quered with courteous forbearance, often sending them back the 
richer and better for their sojourn ; the other side robbed, starved, 
tormented, and often wantonly murdered the helpless victims of 
the chances of war, or returned them worn out with privation and 
neglect to die at home, or to endure the longer ae of strong 
souls pent in ruined bodies, And Rose felt her heart swell with 
indignant grief and shame, as she came out into the free world 
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again, finding the shadow of prison bars across its sunshine, hear- 
ing the sighs of long suffering men in every summer wind, and 
fully seeing at last how black a blight slavery and treason had 
brought upon the land she loved. 

She went to Hospital Directories, those kindly instituted intel- 
ligence offices for anxious hearts, and there she saw such sorrowful 
scenes, yet heard such cheerful, courageous words, that sympathy 
and admiration contended forthe mastery in the Southern wo- 
man’s breast. She heard an old mother say proudly, as she 
applied for a pass, “Ihave had seven sons in the army ; 
three are dead and two are wounded, but I’m glad my boys 
went.” Shesawa young wife come to meet her tone, and 
learn that he was waiting for her in his coffin; but though her 
heart was broken there was no murmuring at the heavy loss, no 
bitter denunciation of those who had made her life so desolate, 
only a sweet submission, and sustaining consolation in the 
knowledge that the great sacrifice had been freely made, and 
the legacy of an honorable name had been bequeathed to the 
baby at her breast. Lads came asking for fathers, and wheth- 
er they found them dead or wounded, the spirit of patriotism 
burned undiminished in their enthusiastic hearts, and each was 
eager to fill the empty place, undaunted by pain and peril of the 
life. Old men mingled with their tearless lamentations for lost 
sons, their own regrets that they too could not shoulder guns, and 
fight the good fight to, the end. 

All these loyal demonstrations sunk deeply into Rose’s softened 
heart, and in good time bore fruit, for now she began to think 
within herself, ‘ Surely, a war which does so much for a people, 
making women glad to give their best and dearest, men eager to 
lay down their lives, strengthening, purifying, and sustaining all, 
must be a holy war, approved by God, and sure of victory in the 
end. Thelast touch needed to complete the work of regenera- 
tion was yet to come, but slowly, surely this long discipline made 
her ready to receive it. 

Her search , meanwhile, had not proved fruitless, for after many 
disappointments one fact was established beyond doubt, Richard 
Sterling was not killed at Gettysburg. By the merest chance 
she met in one of the Union hospitals which she visited, a rebel 
lieutenant who told her that the same shell wounded both Ster- 
ling and himself, and when the first attack was repulsed that 
Richard was taken prisoner and sent to the rear with others of his 
regiment. An hour later the lieutenant himself was taken by 
our men when they returned to the charge; but whether Sterling 
lived or died he could not tell, probably the latter, being severely 
wounded in head and chest. 

The smile, the thanks Rose gave in return for these good 
tidings, and the comforts she gratefully provided would have 
made captivity dangerously alluring to the young lieutenant had 
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she remained. But armed with this intelligence she went on her 
way rejoicing, eager to trace and follow the army of prisoners 
that had gone Southward. Weeks had been consumed in her 
search, and already rumors of the horrors of the Libby prison 
house and Belle Island had disturbed and shocked the North. 
Haunted with woful recollections of all the varied sufferings 
she had seen, her imagination pictured Richard weak and 
wounded, shivering and starving while she waited with full 
hands and eager heart to save and heal and lead him home. 
Intent on reaching Richmond she besieged officials in high 
places as well as low, money flowed like water and every 
faculty was given to the work. It seemed as if she had under- 
taken an impossibility, for though all pitied, tried to help, and 
heartily admired the beautiful brave woman, no one could serve 
her as she would be served, and she began to exercise her fertile 
wit in devising some way in which she could attain her object 
by stratagem, if all other means should fail. 

Waiting in her carriage one day at the deor of a helpful 
friend’s ottice while Jupe carried up a message, she was star- 
tled from an anxious revery by the sudden appearance of an 
agitated, black countenance at the window, and the sound of 
an incoherent voice, exclaiming between laughter and tears : 

‘Oh, bress de Lord, and sing hally-luyer! I’se foun’ her! 
Tse foun’ her! Does’nt yer know me, missy Rose? I’se old 
June, and I’se run away; but I doesn’t kere nuffin what 
comes ob me ef missy’ll jes’ lem me see my pore ole man once 
more.” 

[To be continued. ] 
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“KEEP STEP WITH THE MUSIC OF UNION.” 


BY WILLIAM ROSS WALLACE. 


L 


Keep step with the music of Union! 
The music our ancestors sung, 
When States, like a jubilant chorus, 
To beautiful sisterhood sprung! 
Oh, thus shall their great Constitution, 
That guards all the homes of the land, 
A mountain of freedom and justice 
For millions eternally stand. 
North and South, East.and West, all unfurling 
One Banner alone o’er the sod! 
One voice from America swelling, 
In worship of Liberty's God! 


Il. 


Keep step with the music of Union! 
What grandeur its Flag has unrolled— 

For the loyal a star-lighted Heaven, 
For traitors a storm, every fold! 

The glorious shade of Mount Vernon 
Still points to each patriot grave, 

Still cries, ‘‘O’er the long coming ages 
That Banner of Bunker Hill wave!” 


m1. 


Keep step with the music of Union! 
The forests have sunk at the sound, 
The pioneer’s brow beams with triumph, 
And labor’s broad opulence crowned: 
Oh, yet must all giant rude forces 
Of Nature be chained to our cars! 
All mountains, lakes, rivers, and oceans, 
Crouch under the Stripes and the Stars! 


Iv. 


Keep step with the music of Union! 
Thus still shall we nourish the light 

Our fathers lit for the chained nations 
That darkle in Tyranny’s night. 

The blood of the whole world here mingles, 
O’er ocean by oligarchs hurled, 

And they who shall dare to attack us, 
Shall sink ‘neath the wrath of a world! 
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Vv. 


Keep step with the music of Union! 

Hear Grant, Hooker, Sherman, reply! 
The flames of the patriot flashing, 

Like lightning of Heaven, from each eye. 
Red wrath on the dens of all traitors 

Who dare trail their blasphemous slime 
On Loyalty’s thrice sacred flowers 

That Washington sowed in our clime! 


VI. 


Keep step with the music of Union! 
The sailors of Liberty shout, 
While from their invincible Dahlgrens 
The thunders roll chgruses out— 
“Down, down with the cowardly pirates 
Beneath the great ships of the Free! 
The Flag of our Farragut ever 
Shall float, the true Flag of the Sea!” 


Vil. 


Keep step with the music of Union! 
America's true women cry: 

They know ’tis the sweetest commandment 
God ever glowed down from the sky: 

Oh, yet by Home’s altar they sing it— 
Our mothers and daughters divine, 

Still lead up their sons and their fathers 
To Union’s blest National shrine! 


VIII. 
Keep step with the music of Union! 
All traitors shall sink at the sound, 
But heroes shall march on in glory, 
With patriot harmonies crowned: 
Then cheer for the Past with its splendor, 
For the strong, earnest Present hurrah, 
And shout for the starry-browed Future 
With Virtue and Freedom and Law— 
North and South, East and West, all unfurling 
One Banner alone o’er the sod, 
One voice from America swelling, 
In worship of Liberty’s God! 
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‘CHRISTUS JUDEX, a Traveller’s Tale, by Edward Roth,” is the title of a beauti- 
ful little 16mo volume of 78 pages, published by Frederick Leypoldt, of Philadel- 
phia. The story is very simple, but charmingly told. An American traveller find- 
ing himself at Acqua Chiara in Lombardy, strolls into the village church by moon- 
light, and there sees over the altar, a wonderful picture of ‘The Judging Christ,” 
which literally haunts him, as the face of some one he has seen before. Painted 
by Casola, the villagers almost worship the memory of the artist, and have a bril- 
liant procession to honor his natal day. To find the explanation of this, the travel- 
ler seeks the village priest, who gives him a manuscript, containing the story of 
Casola. In brief, the painter when young determined to gain his fame by painting 
the Christus Judex, and having heard that among the mountains of North America 
he could find the proper original for his picture, he crosses the sea, and aided by” 
trappers and Indians institutes the search. He finds it not in human form, but in 


the celebrated profile mountain, where God had cut the avenging countenance in 
eternal granite. 175 cts. 


Messrs. Ticknor and Fields send us “‘ Poems of the War, by George H. Boker.” 
At the outbreak of the rebellion, Mr. Boker engaged with all his powers in the 
glorious cause of the Union, sharing in the political and philanthropic schemes for 
bringing the war to a successful issue. In a stirring appeal to his brother poets 
(ad poetas), he calls on them to use their lyric gift in lauding heroism and inciting 
to lofty deeds. To these noble ends he has strung his own harp, and with eminent 
success. His poems are not only good but popular. Most of them originally pub- 
lished in newspapers aud magazines have been widely reprinted, and he stands 
foremost as the Poet of the War. In our brief space we can only call special atten- 
tion to his Cavalry song first published in this magazine, his beautiful dirge on 
Kearny, and his wailing lines upon the loss of his friend, Dr. Kane, the Arctic 
explorer. We shall not soon forget hearing him read, when it was first written, 
the most finished poem in his volume, Prince Adeb, which is as exquisite a piece 
of poetical description as we remember to have seen anywhere, a little Horace 
Vernet gallery of oriental life. The Cumberland and the Sword-bearer are univer- 
sally known. 16mo, pp. 202. $1.50. 

“Fireside Travels, by James Russell Lowell,” is a collection of letters and essays 
formerly contributed to periodicals. It contains ‘Cambridge Thirty Years Ago,” 
which must have especial charms for men of that time, and, indeed, in a degree, 
for all Cambridge men; “A Moosehead Journal,” “ Letters from Italy,” &c., &c. 
In a day when so many unworthy and ephemeral scraps are bound into volumes, 
it is refreshing to find such as these, truly worthy to be collected, whether we 
regard the excellence of their style, the variety and accuracy of their scholarship, 
or the charming current of humor pervading them. Published by Ticknor & 
Fields. 16mo, pp. 324. $1.75. 
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Captain Mayne Reid has given to the boys of England and America a very attrac- 
tive story of adventure in his ‘‘ Cliff Climbers.” Caspar, Karl, and Ossaree (a Hin- 
doo), wander in search of rare plants into a deep valley of the Himalayeh Moun- 
tains, entering it by a glacier, which, to their horror, breaks into a wide crevasse 
after they are in it. There is no way of exit. Almost perpendicular cliffs hem 
them in on every side in this living tomb. They try various plans—rope ladders, 
eagles with ropes attached to their legs, a large kite made of papyrus, a balloon, 
until at length they find two storks, escaped from the Royal Botanical Garden at 
Calcutta, with the marks R. B. G. upon their legs. By these they send back let- 
ters, and are thus disentombed by a party sent to find them. Ticknor & Fields, 
(Illustrated), 16mo. $1.25. 

To Mr. Frederick Leypoldt, of Philadelphia, we are indebted for a very large, 
full, and accurate “ Military Map referring to the Campaigns of the Army in Vir- 
ginia,” previous to General Grant’s movements. Presenting clearly the localities 
of former battles, it is equally valuable at present for its excellent topography, and 
its minute details. It is folded in a pasteboard case for convenient carriage. Ata 
time when every reader of the daily news should have a good map, we heartily 
recommend this. Mr. G. A. Bechler is the compiler. 

To the same house we offer our thanks for the small, but exceedingly well- 
drawn Atlas of Battles, and important locatities connected with the campaigns of 
McClellan, Pope, and Meade, in Virginia. It is not of course designed to present 
with great accuracy the position of troops, but the topography is accurate and beauti- 
ful, and will be a great assistance to persons who desire to study those campaigns. 

Mr. Leypoldt also sends us Mr. Hiram Corson’s edition of Chaucer’s “ Legend of 
Good Women.” Favorably known as a student and a teacher of English Litera- 
ture, Mr. Corson has brought to his task an exact and versatile scholarship; he 
appreciates Chaucer and vindicates his rhythm completely from the charges that 
ignorance have brought against it. The marginal notes are full and accurate, 
and at the close is a glossarial index. We hope Mr. Corson will edit Chaucer’s 
other works, and give us new investigations in the charming regions of early Eng- 
lish Literature. The book is designed as an easy text-book for beginners. 12mo, 
pp. 145. 

“The Trial; or, more Links of the Daisy Chain,” is a new novel by Miss Yonge, 
the authoress of the “Heir of Redclyffe.” Itis not difficult to write a critical 
notice of this work. It is not only far better than the later works of this writer, 
but to our thought is the best book she has ever written. Some of the characters 
are the same as those in “ Daisy Chain.” Doctors May and Ethel are simply per- 
fect, the trial and after fortunes of Leonard Ward are very thrilling and touching, 
the return of Averill lifts a weight from the reader’s heart; and altogether we 
rise from the perusal of the book, if sadder, at least far better than we were before. 
Duty is the watch-word, reality the rule, good-breeding the inseparable adjunct of 
the life which the writer counsels to lead. Amid the rubbish of romance of which 
the heap is rising mountain high, 7'he Trial shines like a diamond of the first water. 
Two volumes in one, 12mo., pp. 389. $1.75. D. Appleton & Co. 

Messrs. Ticknor & Fields have just issued a racy volume of “ Essays on Social 
Subjects, from the Saturday Review.” The public will be attracted to it by the 
knowledge that that English periodical has not been our friend during this war, but 
a glance shows that the essays in this volume are on abstract subjects, and do not 
much concern themselves with transatlantic matters. One of the papers is on 
“Hugger Mugger.” 
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“ Azarian: an Episode,’’ by Harriet Elizabeth Prescott, is one of the late issues 
of Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. The authoress is a marvel of rhetoric, sublimated, 
neologic, straining after curious fancies, and, like the boy Azarian himself, pinning 
the caught butterflies as shoulder-knots to her robe of inspiration. Azarian is a 
selfish fellow, hardly a decent type of manhood; Ruth Yetton, a clever, foolish, 
love-possessed girl, and Charmian a pure, generous, and honest second-rate actress. 
The finale is all right enough, but very unsatisfying. While Miss Prescott’s 
sketches are brilliant and attractive in a magazine, they hardly rise to the dignity 
of covers and gilt title; at least, this is true of “ Azarian.” 


OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A National Currency, by Sidney George Fisher. Reprinted from the North 
American Review, for July, 1864. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. Paper. 
12mo, 83 pp. 
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A GLANCE at the vast theatre, and the great moving masses upon it, will satisfy 
our readers that it is impossible ina monthly summary to give the details, inter- 
esting as they are, of marches and countermarches, skirmishes, affairs, and actions, 
with which the despatches and the correspondence of the daily press teem. But 
we can give at least a general outline of the position of affairs as we write, and 
connect it by a few pen-strokes with the great events which have preceded. 
Although our armies around Richmond have not been engaged in great battles, 
they have been in constant motion, developing the enemy’s forces, gaining ground 
at every point, meeting an occasional repulse, but soon recovering and pressing 
the rebels, making them feel that the anaconda grasp will continue to tighten until 
strangulation must ensue, or that they must slip out of that grasp while there is 
yet a loophole of retreat. Our forces north of the James, which first moved from 
Deep Bottom under Birney and Ord, captured the first strong line of Rebel in- 
trenchments, and are at present (what may be their position when our ink is turned 
into print, we cannot say) disposed in a line from Fort Harrison, near Chaffin’s 
Farm, across the New Market and Central Roads, the Eighteenth Corps holding 
the right, strongly protected by the fort, and the Tenth the left, flanked by the 
cavalry of Kautz. From this close proximity, Terry and Kautz were enabled to 
move suddenly upon the outer defences of Richmond, and reconnoitre until a storm 
of shells warned them to retire. To get rid of such an inconvenient embrace, the 
rebels determined to make a desperate attack upon our right, which was done on 
the 7th of October, in what is called the battle on the Darbytown or Central 
Road. The rebel General Anderson, with one brigade of cavalry and two divisions 
of infantry, moved down both the Central and Charles City Roads, and fell like a 
thunderbolt upon our cavalry, which seems to have been entirely taken by sur- 
prise. In spite of their intrenchments and artillery, our force on the right was 
completely routed, and many of them, moving through marshy and tangled ground, 
were captured. The rebels pursued as far as New Market and Signal Hill, and 
there found our main line ready to receive them, artillery in position and infantry 
waiting for the word to advance. Field’s Division was finally moved forward, and 
reaching a bit of woods awaited their new attack, which was handsomely repulged, 
the Spencer repeating-rifle doing capital execution. After this they abandoned the 
Central Road upon which we moved forward occupying our old position. We have, 
later, made several bloody reconnoissances upon their lines. 

From Meade’s army there is not much to record. It stretches from Petersburg 
across the Weldon Railroad, to within four miles of the Southside Road. No very 
vigorous attempts have been lately made to occupy the latter road, and the enemy 
still use it very energetically. The attempt of the rebels to retake Peebles’ Farm 
was unsuccessful. Thus Meade’s army while losing no opportunity of discovering 
the enemy’s designs, is at present quietly awaiting the day of desperate battle, the 
Second Corps just outside of Petersburg, the Fifth on the left, and the Ninth in the 
centre. ’ 

VoL. TL-31 
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General Butler, who acts with great promptitude, and who scorns rebel bully- 
ing, learned that one hundred and fifty of our colored troops who had been cap- 
tured were set to work upon the rebel fortifications in a position exposed to our 
fire, wrote to General Ewell that he had placed an equal number of the Richmond 
Reserves, who had fallen into our hands, to work with our negroes on the canal 
at Dutch Gap, exposed to the merciless fire of Howlett’s Battery. These reserves 
are composed of F. F. V’s; and this prompt and proper retaliation will therefore 
give birth to a startling sensation even in a city where “every day or two brings 
forth a new one.” 

Sheridan, after a campaign marvellous for its rapidity, and the completeness of 
its victories; after Winchester and Fisher’s Hill, which immortalized him and his 
Lieutenants, Torbert, Averell, Crook, Merritt, Custer, and others; after penetrating 
to Staunton, and destroying stores and communications, has come back slowly, 
somewhat to the surprise of the eager multitude who were certain, though they 
could not exactly see how, that he was going to march directly southward upon 
Richmond and complete the investment of that city. Whatever we may have 
hoped or desired, the reasons for his movement down the valley are manifest and 
imperative. He has done all he could do and has done it well. He has cowed the 
enemy so that they do not dare to stand before him, but follow at a very respect- 
ful distance. His lines of operation and of communication are too long; they are 
literally swarming with guerrilla bands: he must move back to concentrate and 
supply his troops. Again, Early, stung to desperation, moves forward, and 
a new cavalry general burning for distinction—General Rosser—appears upon 
the scene. Shefidan halted a day, near Fisher’s Hill, to “settle him.” Torbert 
moving Merritt and Custer upon two parallel roads about two and a half miles 
apart, the right one being the Winchester Pike, and sending a brigade between the 
two, completely routed Rosser, and literally drove him “on the jump” for twenty 
miles. 

After writing the above, we make haste to record the glorious news just received, 
that General Sheridan has again completely overthrown the enemy on Cedar 
Creek, between Middletown and Newtown. They must have men and guns to 
throw away, that they rush thus blindly on their fate in the Valley. 

At first the enemy surprised his army, attacking at daylight; threw them back 
in confusion, capturing twenty guns. Sheridan, who was at Winchester, flew to 
the front, reformed his line, uniting the broken portions, repulsed a vigorous attack, 
and then advanced at all points at three Pp. M., making “a left half wheel of the 
whole line, with a division of cavalry turning each flank of the enemy.” The 
result was-an utter rebel rout; fifty guns captured, including those which we had 
lost, three thousand prisoners, wagons, ambulances, &c., in large numbers. The 
famous Major-General Ramseur was mortally wounded and has since died. Generals 
Wright and Ricketts, splendid soldiers, were slightly wounded on our side. On 
hearing the news General Grant wrote :— 

“Turning what had bid fair to be a disaster into a glorious victory stamps Sheri- 
dan what I have always thought him—one of the ablest of generals.” 

We record with great regret the death of Lieutenant-Colonel C. W. Tolles, of the 
Quartermaster’s Department, who was mortally wounded by guerrillas while pro. 
ceeding to join Sheridan. He was a very efficient officer, a good man, and an 
excellent writer, as his contributions to this Magazine plainly show. 

Moseby’s famous raid, to steal cattle, grain, and money, came to an unfortunate 
end. Colonel Gansevoort, of the 13th New York Cavalry, surprised his camp 
near Piedmont in the Blue Ridge, and captured his artillery—four pieces. 
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SUMMARY OF GENERAL SHERMAN’S MOVEMENTs.—In the apparent confusion of 
the movements in Georgia there is a method and system which have now been 
fully developed. Hood driven from Atlanta, had concentrated his shattered forces 
at Lovejoy’s Station, and there, during the armistice, he made preparations for what 
he designed as a movement upon Sherman’s communications. His first step was 
to occupy a point on the West Point Railroad, ostensibly to cover Columbus. On 
the 29th of September he marched northward to the Chattahoochee, near Pump- 
kintown, east of the railroad. On the 30th he crossed and marched to the old 
battle-ground of New Hope Church, and there in stirring words announced to his 
army his intention to force Sherman to evacuate Atlanta, and make a disastrous 
retreat. Wheeler was sent to Marietta, Stewart to Big Shanty, near Kenesaw 
Mountain. Lee’s corps with S. G. French in advance, moved upon Alatoona Pass, 
and vigorously attacked our General Corse, who had been sent by Sherman from 
Rome to defend it. So gallant and stubborn was the resistance of Corse, that 
French retired in disgust. Meantime the main body of Hood’s army moved north- 
ward on the parallel roads east of the railroad. The rebel commander summons 
Resaca in truculent language, and forces it to surrender. He then moves upon Buz- 
zard’s and Ship’s Gap, does not hold Dalton, if he ever takes it, of which we are 
not now certain. 

And what is Sherman doing? As soon as he is apprised of Hood’s march, he 
leaves Slocum with the Twentieth Corps in Atlanta, impregnably fortified and with 
abundant supplies, and, with two corps, takes the northward track after Hood. 
Following him closely, like a pursuing foe, he is yet unable to make Hood accept 
battle. He takes Ship’s Gap, in the Taylor Ridge, which we may suppose the rebel 
General held until he could secure his retreat, and, at the last accounts, Hood must 
either cross the Lookout Mountain, or make his way to the southwest via Lafay- 
ette and Summerville. Wecannot predicate confidently upon the uncertain chances 
of war, but as we write it would certainly seem that Sherman is upon Hood’s com- 
munications, rather than the reverse. Whether the enemy will attempt to strike 
the Tennessee at Bridgeport remains to be seen; just now he seems to be retreat- 
ing, and the whole grand movement dwindles down to a raid, which might have 
been better made by a small cavalry force. Of the country in which Hood is now 
moving, Mr. C. A. Dana, the Acting Secretary of War writes :—“ The country south 
and southwest of Lafayette is exceedingly difficult for an inferior army vigorously 
pursued, consisting of narrow valleys parallel to the ranges of Taylor’s Ridge and 
Lookout Mountain, broken by rough hills, and destitute of food for men or beast 
until you reach the Coosa River, a distance equal to three days’ forced marches.” 

Beauregard is in command of the department, but this movement of Hood seems 
to bein pursuance of Jeff. Davis’s counsel, on his recent visit to Georgia. 

We regret extremely that our limited space forbids the publication of General 
Sherman’s very able report of his great campaign. It will remain as the best history 
of it. He realizes in one man the double eulogy of Sallust: ‘‘ Pulchrum est benefa- 
cere ; benedicere, haud absurdum.” Like Cesar, he narrates as truly and as beauti- 
fully as he fights. God grant the hero long life; he has a great future before 
him. 

The news from Missouri is cheering. General Rosecrans has acted with the 
most admirable energy, and Price’s flourish of trumpets has called out a large force 
of gallant Union men, who will not let him “stay,” as he declared he came to do. 
Moving upon Jefferson City, he was deflected from it by a splendid resistance, and 
by the’ intelligence that Pleasonton was after him with eight thousand cavalry. 
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He then moved upon Booneville, destroyed a large portion of the Pacific Railroad 
and numerous bridges, and finally having marched across the State from the Mis- 
sissippi to the borders of Arkansas, has achieved not a single success of perma- 
nent value. So, far away from his base of supplies, he turns towards Kansas, an 
escaping rather than an invading army. But his troubles are not ended. Pleason- 
ton and Rosecrans move solidly upon him from the east; Curtis and Blunt are 
rising like a gorgon before him in the west. He would now rather not stay, but to 
go is not as easy as he thought. He fights, however, wickedly in every direction, 
and his force is so large—thirty or forty thousand—that our troops do not yet 
entirely check, but only retard him. Price has thus called a Federal army into 
existence where there was but a nucleus before. 

With his head-quarters at Booneville, his principal depredations in that quarter 
have been in Charlton, Randolph, Saline, Howard, and Cooper counties, and if he 
should escape the men who are springing from the ground to oppose him in every 
direction, he must fly through Kansas, giving Leavenworth a blow, perhaps, as he 
passes. Inthe mean time this ‘“ saviour of the State” is conscripting men and steal- 
ing horses, so as to make even the elect very much dissatisfied by his presence. 

By the latest advices, since the above was written, Price was beaten by Pleason- 
ton’s splendid cavalry charge on Sunday, the 23d of October, and was in full 
retreat to Kansas. 

The rebel raid upon the little town of St. Albans, Vermont, sixteen miles from 
Canada, was startling but meteoric. Dropping in, as strangers at the hotel, these 
bank-robbers, horse-thisves, and murderers, claiming to be ‘‘ Confederate” officers 
and soldiers, after they -had thrown off their disguise—the United States uniform,— 
proceeded by a secret and well-concerted plan to rob the First National, Franklin 
County, and St. Albans Banks, shot some of the bank officers, locking others in 
their vaults, and then having fired promiscuously through the town, stole horses 
and rode away with their booty. Ignorant of the extent of this incursion, Troy 
and many other Northern cities were alarmed for their safety. But the meteor had 
gone out. The leader and ten or twelve of the freebooters were caught at Stan- 
bridge and Farnham, Canada East, and one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
of the stolen money were recovered. In answer to a telegraph of Governor 
Smith, the Governor-General of Canada says he will respond to a requisition from 
the United States for the surrender of the robbers. 


FOREIGN AND INTERNATIONAL. 


THE French Emperor has withdrawn his troops from Rome, ostensibly because 
they are no longer necessary for the safety of his Holiness. There is of course 
something beneath the surface, but all the world will be glad to know that one 
disturbing cause is removed from the new kingdom of Italy. It bodes no good to 
the temporal power of the Pope, however. The Franco-Italian treaty is very 
vague, as is becoming to European diplomacy. The Paris correspondent of the 
New York Herald says of it: 

“The wording of the treaty itself, and of the dispatch from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs to the French Ambassador at Turin which accompanies it, seems 
all calculated to convey the idea that by this treaty the temporal sovereignty and 
peaceable possession of the Roman territory is guaranteed to the Pope; that the 
capital is to be permanently transferred to Florence, and that the King of Italy 
abandons the idea of Rome. This is what the French Government evidently 
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intends the French clergy and the clerical party in France shall understand by the 
treaty; while it is probable the Italian Ministry will be able to prove to the satis- 
faction of most of the Italians that it means the abandonment of the protection of 
the Pope’s temporal power by France, and that Florence, as the capital, will be a 
mere stepping-stone to Rome.” 

The Vienna Peace Conference seems to halt upon a very simple and yet very 
delicate question:—who shall pay the costs of the Dano-German war. Prussia 
and Austria, who can, refuse of course. Denmark, reduced as she is, cannot, 
should not the Duchies do so. This and other propositions are made, and referred, 
and thus we have another good illustration of the chancery-like character of Euro- 
pean diplomacy. 

Failures and defalcations are the order of the day in England: and a financial 
crisis, which has long been predicted for ws, has fallen upon the English. Liver- 
pool seems to suffer most, as it is fitting she should do, in retribution for her rebel 
aid. Speculators in Confederate loans, cotton dealers, blockade runners, are the 
chief sufferers. 

WE acknowledge with gratitude the receipt of copies of Adjutant-Generals’ re 
ports, to replace those destroyed in the recent fire, from the following officers: 

Adjutant-General WILLIAM ScHouter, of Massachusetts, 1863. 

” - E. E. Mauran, of Rhode Island, 1862-3. 

H. J. Morsz, of Connecticut, 1862-3. 
R. F. Stockton, Jr., of New Jersey, 1861-2-3. 
James T. SpRaAGuE, of New York, 1861-2-3. 
A. L. Russet, of Pennsylvania, 1861-2-3. 
B. R. Cowen, of Ohio, 1861-2. 
Joun B. GRAY, of Missouri, 1861-2-3. 
JOHN RoBeERTSON, of Michigan, 1862-3. 
D. W. Linpsgy, of Kentucky, 1862-3. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
SIEGE OF SUFFOLK :—PECK, LONGSTREET, AND HILL. 


THE siege of Suffolk was raised on the 3d day of May, 1863, almost simultane- 
ously with the mortifying disaster at Chancellorsville. The latter event, in its 
absorbing influences upon the public mind, drew away all thought from the minor 
operations about Suffolk; and, in the absence of any apparent important results 
from the stubborn and successful defence of that town, it has never received a 
tithe of the public recognition its merit has warranted. Close examination of facts, 
however, will reveal that, in two points of view, it presents one of the most inter- 
esting chapters of the war. 

1st. In its bearing upon the general progress of our arms; and, 2d, as presenting 
to the military student an example of the defence of a fortified place against an 
enormous investing force, in which the entire success of the garrison was unblem- 
ished by a single reverse. Its fortifications were hastily constructed by the troops, 
with incredible labor; they were guarded with a sleepless vigilance, and defended 
with unflinching bravery and tireless energy. 

Longstreet designed to make a sudden descent, in overwhelming force, to cross 
the Nansemond—a narrow and crooked stream—and overwhelm the garrison, or at 
least seize the roads to Norfolk and cut off the supplies. In either event there 
would have been no earthly obstacle to his marching unchecked into Norfolk and 
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Portsmouth, as two small and raw regiments alone constituted the garrison of those 
places. His designs were brought to naught by the watchfulness and skill of the 
Federal commander, and the obstinate resistance of the Federal troops when con- 
scious of their danger. 

Longstreet’s plans were laid with a completeness, forethought, and subtlety that 
at once stamp him as the able leader he is known to be. Had General Peck per- 
mitted his army to be surprised, beaten, or captured by his wily and daring foe, it 
would only have been in imitation of a precedent that has, unfortunately, been too 
often established by some of our officers, and his reputation as a soldier might 
have been blasted forever, despite his previously long and honorable career. But 
in him the rebel general found an adversary whose watchfulness was more than 
a match for his own skill and daring. Justice to General Peck requires that, even 
at this late day, the true history of the Suffolk campaign should be made public. 

Suffolk lies at the head of the Nansemond, thirty miles from its confluence with the 
James. Two railroads unite at this town,—one from Norfolk to Petersburg, the 
other from Portsmouth to Weldon. By means of them, General Peck’s supplies 
were forwarded from Norfolk by rail, a distanve of twenty miles: and, on the other 
hand, the rebel stores and re-enforcements were forwarded from the opposite extrem- 
ities, almost to their very line of investment. 

The objects of Longstreet’s attack were important and manifold. By crossing 
the narrow Nansemond and occupying the railroad in rear, the city would fall an 
easy prey, together with its thirteen thousand defenders, its vast commissary and 
quartermaster, medical and ordnance stores, and sixty miles of railroad-iron. 
Thence the occupation of Norfolk would be but a holiday march. It is also 
assumed that the éclat attaching to the name of a general who should accomplish 
these objects may have had some influence upon a mind notoriously eager for mili. 
tary renown. 

To crown his undertaking with success, three preliminary movements were care- 
fully planned and put into execution. 

First, the Suffolk garrison must be weakened. To accomplish this, Hill was sent 
with a considerable force to attack Little Washington, whence he could in three or 
four days rejoin the main army in Virginia. 

Secondly. Pontoon and siege trains were collected at proper points and held in 
readiness for an instant move. 

Thirdly. The troops were also conveniently stationed in such a manner that 
they might be literally precipitated upon the doomed town,—sixteen thousand 
being postéd on the Blackwater, and the remainder along the railroad to Peters- 
burg. 

As was anticipated, Hill’s movement resulted in an order directing General Peck 
to forward three thousand troops to General Foster. It will now be seen in what 
manner was sprung the trap so skilfully prepared. Longstreet’s spies advised 
him promptly of the order removing the three thousand troops; and he immediately 
put his army in march, crossed the Blackwater, on several bridges, with four divi- 
sions,—in all, thirty thousand men, moving in three columns,—and, by a forced 
march, arrived in a few hours before the Federal camps, surprising and capturing 
the cavalry pickets as they advanced. 

The Federal general, from information given by spies, deserters, and contrabands, 
and the contents of a captured rebel mail, fathomed the plans of the rebel com- 
mander, and was in readiness to receive him. Admiral Lee having been telegraphed, 
gunboats were sent up the Nansemond, in readiness to resist and delay, though it 
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was impossible for them to prevent, a crossing. Seeing this, Longstreet apparently 
made a sudden change of plan, and resolved to carry the place by storm. His 
columns advanced on our works, capturing pickets as above stated, just as the 
re-enforcements for General Foster were leaving on the train. As a matter of 
course, these troops were retained. 

The enemy, upon coming within range of our works, found them firmly gar- 
risoned and bristling with steel. The interchange of a few shots convinced them 
that the surprise was a total failure; and there remained their numerical superiority 
as a guarantee of final success. Leaving a considerable force in front of the main 
defences of the town, who from time to time engaged our troops to divert attention 
from his real design, he then directed his attention to the Nansemond. 

The first object to be attained was, of course, to destroy or expel the army and 
navy gunboats from the river. As the gunboats consisted only of a half-dozen 
armed tugs and ferry-boats,—two of them, the Smith Briggs and West End, being 
army-boats, with machinery and magazines unprotected, almost unable to manceuvre 
in the narrow, shallow, and crooked stream,—this was apparently an easy task. 
In the silence of the night, battery after battery was constructed, and powerful 
guns placed in position at points favorable to command the stream and protect a 
bridge. These batteries, as soon as unmasked, engaged the gunboats. Fortunately, 
the river-fleet was commanded by two officers, young in years, but of unconquer- 
able bravery, skill, and pertinacity; and, though the frail steamers were riddled 
with countless shot-holes, and a long list of casualties attested the severity of 
their trials, they were never driven from the river, and but for a few days from the 
vicinity of the town. The army gunboats, uader Captains Lee and Rowe, never 
left the Upper Nansemond. 

To Brigadier-General Getty, commanding the third division of the Ninth Army 
Corps, were intrusted the defences of the Nansemond River. A more capable offi- 
cer or more efficient troops could not have been selected for this arduous and 
responsible duty. The nature of the duty is comprehended in the statement that 
five thousand men were to hold a line eight miles long, and prevent forty thousand 
from crossing a stream too small to permit a large steamer to turn around. 
Moreover, the banks of the Nansemond were of such a character that troops could 
not, without making long marches around ravines, creeks, and swamps, pass as 
re-enforeements from one point to another. To remedy this feature in the topo- 
graphy, General Getty instantly commenced the construction of a military road 
several miles long, including several bridges and long spaces of corduroy, following 
the general course of the river-bank. By means of the most unheard-of exertions, 
the troops completed the road in three days, making it passable for artillery. 

As soon as the rebel batteries on the opposite bank were unmasked, General 
Getty’s skill as an artillerist was brought into play with remarkable effect. In 
company with Colonel Dutton, commanding his third brigade, an officer of engi- 
neers, he selected positions for rifle-pits and batteries. The ground was traced out 
at nightfall, and the next morning the astonished rebels would be saluted in their 
works by a storm of rifled shells fired from invisible gunners. This system of 
warfare continued for several days, the rebels continually striving to gain a perma- 
nent foothold on some point of the shore, and being as continually baffled by the 
resistless gunnery of our land-batteries and the gunboats. 

On the 18th of April, however, it seemed that their object was finally accom- 
plished. An earthwork, mounting five heavy rifled guns, was established at Hill’s 
Point, about six miles from Suffolk, and of such strong profile and skilful construc- 
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tion that our missiles could only bury themselves harmlessly in the parapet, while, 
from their protected position, they maintained a destructive fight with the gunboats. 
The Mount Washington, already disabled in an unequal contest with a battery 
higher up, grounded off Hill’s Point, directly under the rebel guns. Her com- 
panions refused to leave her in this emergency ; and then, for six long hours, raged 
one of the most desperate and unequal contests of the war. The gallant Damson, 
on his crippled vessel, and the equally gallant Cushing, stood over their smoking 

‘ guns and bleeding gunners, till the rising tide at last floated them off in safety. 
The Commodore Barney showed one hundred and fifty-eight ball and bullet holes 
in the hull and machinery. The Mount Washington was even worse riddled. 

Admiral Lee having now ordered the gunboats out of the Upper Nansemond, 
matters wore a desperate aspect. At this crisis the fertile genius of Lieutenant 
Damson devised a plan, which was approved by General Peck, the conception of 
which was only less brilliant than its execution. He proposed to General Getty 
the capture of the Hill’s Point Battery. The following extract from the statement 
of an eye-witness describes this brilliant feat :-— 

“Shortly before sunset, the gunboats on the river, and the four rifled guns at or 
near Battery Stevens, two twenty-pound Parrotis, Captain Morris, and two three- 
inch ordnance guns, Oaptain Vallee, opened a terrific fire upon the rebel battery. 
Meanwhile, detachments from the 89th New York Volunteers, Lieutenant-Colonel 
England, and the 8th Connecticut, Colonel Ward, in all, two hundred and eighty 
men,—embarked on board the gunboat Stepping-Stones, Lieutenant Damson, at a 
point about one mile above the battery. Protected by the artillery fire, the gun- 
boat boldly steamed down the river,@nd ran close to the shore, about two hundred 
yards above the rebel works, the shore at the point being an abrupt bluff. Imme- 
diately the troops disembarked, wading to their waists in water, ascended the bluff, 
and, with loud cheers, charged on the rear of the fort. Meantime, the gunboat’s 
crew had landed four boat-howitzers, placed them in position, and opened on the 
fort. The enemy, taken completely by surprise, were able to discharge but two or 
three volleys of musketry and one gun, when our troops entered the work, and cap- 
tured the entire party of seven officers and one hundred and thirty men, with five 
brass guns and a large supply of ammunition.” 

The capture of the Hill’s Point Battery alarmed the rebels to such an extent 
that they instantly turned their attention to securing their own position. Defensive 
lines of vast length and considerable strength protected their front for a distance 
of several miles. Trees were felled and abatis planted in front, and every measure 
which the resources of skilful engineering could devise was adopted to resist the 
terrible artillery fire of our batteries, and to foil sorties, should any be made. 

General Peck, continually vigilant to observe any change in the location, strength, 
or plans of the enemy, repeatedly sent out columns of moderate strength to attack 
the enemy. A reconnoissance made on the 24th by General Corcoran on the 
Eaenton, and another by Colonel Foster, on the Summerton road, resulted in 
lively skirmishes, in which the enemy’s outposts were driven back to their main 
lines, before whose formidable strength our weak columns were, in turn, compelled 
to retire. , 

General Peck had divided his entire circle of defence, including the Nansemond, - 
into sections of convenient length, to the direct responsibility of which he assigned 
his principal subordinates. That of General Getty, which was by far the longest 
and weakest, was subsequently subdivided into the line of the Jericho, under 
General Harland, and that of the Nansemond, under Colonel Dutton. The vast 
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labors performed by Getty’s Division during the three weeks of the siege, in the 
construction of forts, rifle-pits, batteries, roads, bridges, and timber-cutting, must 
be seen to be appreciated. Nevertheless, these troops exhibited to the last no other 
feeling than that of the most praiseworthy patience, courage, and devotion to duty. 

Every able-bodied man in this division was employed every day, and not unfrequently 
at night, either on picket or fatigue duty. Repeatedly, also, the pickets themselves 
were compelled to handle the pick and shovel. 

On the 20th of April, rebel re-enforeements commenced arriving from the siege 
of Little Washington. Before the 30th, more than ten thousand troops, under 
General D. H. Hill, had joined Longstreet. Fortunately, however, re-enforcements 
from Washington had commenced arriving at Suffolk; and, the enemy having lost 
the golden moments offered by its original weak condition, it was now regarded 
as almost impregnable. Longstreet manifestly entertained a similar opinion, but 
was yet loath to relinquish his attempt, and, with his accustomed pertinacity, made 
new but futile efforts for final success. New batteries were secretly constructed 
and unmasked, only to be silenced by the deadly fire of our gunboats and the Par- 
rotts from our own works. Meantime, instances of individual daring and skill 
were frequent, and prevented the siege from assuming a monotonous character. 
Many of these actions would adorn the pages of a romance; but the limited space 
of this sketch must exclude them. 

By the 2d of May the approaching terrible conflict between the armies of Hooker 
and Lee compelled Longstreet to raise the siege. Continually on the alert, General 
Peck did not intend that his enemy should steal off secretly and unmolested; and 
no sooner had the retreat commenced than he resolved to test its reality. On the 
3d of May, therefore, a column, about seven thousand strong, under Generals Getty 
and Harland, crossed the drawbridge and advanced up the Providence Church Road. 
Simultaneously Colonel Dutton was directed to cross two small columns six and 
eight miles lower down and attack the enemy in flank. 

General Getty encountered a powerful rear-guard of the enemy in a position of 
immense strength. From a cover of rifle-pits and abatis, and protected by impass- 
able ground on either side, they poured a terrible fire of musketry and artillery 
across the plain over which our troops advanced. With undaunted bravery, how- 
ever, they moved onward, preceded by skirmishers, and from morn till night main- 
tained an unequal contest. The rebels were forced from all their advanced and 
some of their retired positions, but at nightfall still held their principal lines. Dur- 
ing the night, which was exceedingly dark, they stole away while our weary troops 
rested on the field. Meanwhile, Colonel Dutton had sent the 21st Connecticut, 
with a section of artillery and a dozen cavalrymen, across the Nansemond, eight 
miles below. Advancing towards the village of Chuckatuck, they encountered the 
rebel cavalry, who charged the column. Major Crosby, commanding, instantly 
formed line and opened fire with musketry and artillery, promptly routing the 
enemy. Continuing his march, he was perpetually harassed by the enemy, who, 
with skirmishers, disputed his advance. But, driving all before him, he arrived, 
after a march of eight miles, at the west branch of the Nansemond, which he had 
hoped to cross and feel the enemy’s main force: But the bridge was burned ; there 
was no means of crossing, and both banks of the stream were lined with the 
enemy. However, he advanced at double quick, driving all those on his own side 
into the stream, except eighteen, whom he captured. Thus, finding his further 
progress at an end, he marched down the west branch to the Nansemond, where 
he bivouacked under cover of the gunboats. 
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Colonel Dutton, with a small force, crossed in row-boats at Hill’s Point, and, 
after advancing a short distance, found the enemy in largely superior numbers and 
strongly intrenched. Nevertheless, the attack commenced, and resulted, of course, 
in a repulse. The troops were then deployed as skirmishers, and as such engaged 
the enemy the greater part of the day, without important results. Colonel Dutton 
thus continued the action with the expectation that he would be joined by General 
Getty’s advancing column. 

About midnight of the 3d, our troops, under Corcoran, Dodge, and Foster, started 
in pursuit of the retreating foe, but only succeeding in capturing a few hundred 
stragglers before the enemy crossed the Blackwater. 

Thus ended the memorable siege of Suffolk. The writer cannot, however. 
relinquish his theme without alluding to contemporary events. So late as the 2d 
of May, Lieutenant-General Hill confronted Suffolk with some thirty thousand men, 
Longstreet having gone by rail with one division to aid Lee at Chancellorsville. 
Of this fact the writer, who has every facility for information, speaks without fear 
of truthful contradiction. On the same day Hooker and Lee fought their desperate 
engagement in the Wilderness. Lee’s army thus depleted by Longstreet’s Division 
numbered not far from fifty thousand ; and Hooker knew that General Stoneman’s 
operations would delay, if not prevent, re-enforcements from Suffolk. The returns 
from the Army of the Potomac for that date exhibit about one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand men present for duty; yet, notwithstanding this disparity in num- 
bers, our magnificent army—the boast of the North—was ignominiously defeated, 
despite the high-sounding proclamation that heralded its advance. This truth is 
mournful: yet it is no less a truth. Nor is it possible to review in connection the 
events of the last of April and first of May, on the Rappahannock and on the Nanse- 
mond, without reflecting that, had both Federal armies been commanded with 
equal ability, the united results might and would have been one of the most glori. 


ous triumphs to our arms that history has yet recorded. 


The following extract from the Richmond “Examiner” of November 27, 1863, 
commenting upon the late battle of Chattanooga, is highly pertinent to our present 
subject— 


“ Perhaps the result might have been different if Longstreet and his corps of the 
Virginia army had been in line. His operations in East Tennessee afford little 


compensation for the reverse at Chattanooga; nor have the late bare and scanty 
news from that quarter sustained the high hope which the public justly based on 
the first intelligence briskly forwarded by General Bragg. His telegram declared 
that Longstreet’s cavalry had pursued the enemy into Knoxville,—that the infantry 
was close up; and it was natural to suppose that the next news would be that 
of Knoxville’s recapture. But the next news from Longstreet contained a men- 
tion of intrenching, suggesting disagreeable reminiscences of Suffolk. Since then 
little or nothing has been received from Longstreet, unless we are to receive the 
unofficial story of the telegraph this morning to be trustworthy. Oh, that it may be 
so! His pressure on Burnside has, undoubtedly, quickened Grant’s attack on 
Bragg; while the absence of his whole corps from the Confederate line at the time 
of Sherman’s arrival in the Federal host has given the enemy a great opportunity. 
Jt was during the parallel campaign of Longstreet against Suffolk that Hooker made his 
coup at Chancellorsville ; but he found there Jackson, while Grant had to do with Bragg 
alone.” = ENGINEER. 
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Mr. Eprtor:—In your February number my attention has been attracted by an article upon 
staff organization. Whilst I agree in the main with the observations therein laid down, I am un- 
able to see the expediency of the author’s position with reference to the manner of assigning aides- 
de-camp permanently,—not to a general, but to a command. The peculiar functions of such 
officers seem to me incompatible with such procedure. Their intimate personal relations with 
the general officer, upon whose staff they serve, render the choice of them a matter of grave 
thought; and I cannot see why, when once chosen for some peculiar fitness, the accident of a 
change of command should deprive a general of the services of men whom he knows thoroughly 
and can depend on, and thrust others upon him of whose character and attainments he is igno- 
rant. With the other departments of the staff corps, as their functions are purely executive and 
require an intimate knowledge of the command to which they are immediately attached, perma- 
nency is essential to usefulness. But I think a little reflection will show the inexpediency of 
applying this rule to the aides of a general officer. 

Respectfully, &c., A. D.C. 


VicksBureG, MIssisstPrt, 
August 80th, 1864. 
My Dear Sir :—In the army during the old régime the orderly sergeant took the recruit in 
hand, and acted, so to speak, as master of ceremonies for him, and taught him how to behave him- 
self in a becoming and soldierly manner. Army tradition taught many small matters of etiquetté 
which are now gradually being lost. In our service these things were never embodied in book- 
form, but handed down, no doubt derived from European sources. I have thought to write to 
you to suggest that a compilation be made from the French and German books of military eti- 
quette, of such matters as could be easily adopted into our own service, or that would be of inter- 
est to military men. Such a book would have alarge sale in the army. I have noticed that there 
is a growing desire among our officers to acquaint themselves in these matters, and discussions 
among officers on such subjects are very common, but they have no guide for a decision. Our 
army now by its various ramifications includes the entire American people. Good manners in 
the army would thereby extend its good influence through all society. I beg your careful con- 
sideration of the subject, and hope you will undertake such a work, or that your influence will 
suggest the undertaking of it by some proper person. J. PK, 


MILITARY NOTES AND QUERIES. 
INFANTRY ORGANIZATION. 


ORGANIZATION has for its object to combine masses of men into such tactieal 
units, as shall, all things considered, be most easily handled and disciplined, and to 
unite these units in such bodies as shall be most effective in the grand tactics of 
war. This object, it seems to me, has not yet been attained. There is not a single 
one of the many proposed organizations but falls short in one or more important 
particulars of this desired perfection; and it is for this reason that I wish to call 
attention to the following remarks, as embodying the results of long and patient 
study, upon the problem which has lain so long unsolved before the military 
world. 

All military writers are agreed that the company is the only true tactical unit. 
The intimate relations which the company officers bear to their men, and the strong 
feeling of trust and reliance which the latter bear to the former, dependent as they 
are upon them for food, clothing, and shelter, combine to render the company as 
nearly homogeneous as it is possible to make a body of men. Take any company 
where the officers are educated, brave, and temperate men, understanding their 
duties to the minutest detail, and where a proper state of discipline is kept up, and 
we shall seldom or never find any internal disturbances worthy of the name. Of 
course, so long as human nature is what it is, there will be trifling petty differences, 
but these are always readily adjusted. While ina regiment we frequently find the 
greatest jealousy and strife between members of different companies, in each of 
these companies harmony will be found to prevail. The members eating, sleeping, 
and fighting, elbow to elbow, acquire in a very short time a spirit of conciliation 
which effectually prevents all serious differences. In short, the company approaches 
more nearly the Heaven-ordained institution of the family than any other human 
organization. Hence it is that the greatest care should be exercised in deciding 
upon the constituent elements of this unit, upon whose excellence so much depends. 
But this part of my subject is too apparent to need further proof. 
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Now, the internal organization of a company should be as follows: 

1 Captain 
1 Lieutenant 
1 Ensign 
1 First Sergeant 
4 Sergeants 
8 Corporals 

112 Privates 

Total, 128 

It will be seen at a glance that this differs from the system now in force in three 
respects. The first, which is comparatively unimportant, consists in changing the 
designation of second lieutenant to ensign. What reason or sense is there in 
having the same generic name for two distinct grades? Might we not, with at 
least equal propriety, designate major-generals and brigadier-generals as first and 
second generals respectively? 

The second change is making one hundred and twelve privates the maximum 
strength instead of eighty-two, as heretofore. Adding to the one hundred and 
twelve privates the eight corporals who form a portion of the line of battle proper, 
and we have one hundred and twenty men. This would give us sixty men for 
each platoon ;—even files, the reader will observe. Dividing again, we have thirty 
men for each section ;—still even files. It may be objected to this that the full 
number of men borne on the rolls is never found in the ranks in actual service, and 
that, therefore, there is no need for this change. But would not this reasoning, 
carried out, produce a chaotic state in the entire army, leading us to disregard all 
organization, because the casualties of war will derange the internal structure of 
even the most perfectly organized bodies of troops? 

The third change consists in having no musicians or wagoner attached to the 
company. The advantage of this will be readily appreciated by all who have had 
these most unruly men to deal with. More trouble is occasioned to the company 
commander by them than by the rest of the company put together. But the reader 
will ask, “Do you intend having no field-music or transportation?” Not at all. 
The musicians and wagoners are to be borne on the field and staff rolls as non- 
commissioned staff. The field-music under the supervision of a principal musician, 
with the rank of sergeant, and the wagoners similarly under the command of a 
wagon-master, also ranking as sergeant. Every one will, I think, concede the 
excellence of this plan, relieving, as it does, the company commanders of a great 
deal of unnecessary labor, and concentrating the music and wagon corps each 
under its appropriate chief. The adjutant should have the general charge of the 
music, and the quartermaster that of the wagoners. 

The number of companies in a regiment is fixed by law at ten. This is, in many 
respects, an awkward number. Let me direct the attention of the reader toa few 
of the most obvious objections. It gives us an uneven number of companies to 
each wing, which is certainly'a faulty arrangement. Again, when ployed into 
column by division, we have an uneven number of subdivisions, the evil of which 
is manifest when we desire to form square. Suppose we wish to form square from 
column by division at half distance. Is it not evident that we lose time? The 
companies of the third, fourth, and fifth divisions are obliged to march straight 
forward until the interval between the second and third is closed up. How much 
better to adopt eight companies as the basis of organization in the regiment, With 
this number in forming square, every thing goes on simultaneously. The fourth 
division in that case closes up to form the fourth front, while the flank companies 
are-wheeling into line. 

Again, take. as an illustration the formation by division columns. Tactics 
prescribe that this shall be executed by the odd companies of the right wing and 
the even companies of the left wing, forming to the rear into column on the even 
and odd companies respectively thus :— 


Lepacdibecntindpsalmesast mara 
os sa <2 


It will be seen that this answers perfectly for a battalion of eight companies; but 
when we have ten, how shall it be done? 
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It is evident that the central division cannot form agreeably to the above 
instructions, but must do so in violation of tactics, either on the right or left centre 
company. 
Assuming eight companies as the basis, we have for the complete organization of 
a regiment as follows :— 
Colonel 
Lieutenant-Colonel 
Major , 
‘Adjutant [Extra Lieut. ] 
Quartermaster [Extra Lieut. ] 
Surgeon ; ; 
Assistant- -Surgeons 
Chaplain . 
Sergeant-Major ‘ 
Regimental Quartermaster-Sergeant 7 
Regimental Commissary-Sergeant 
Principal Musician [Sergeant] 
Wagon-Master oy 
Hospital Steward 
Musicians 
Wagorers 


_ 
CO SD OO et te 


Total—Field and Staff , : 39 


Adding to this eight companies one hundred and twenty-eight strong each [1,024], 
we have one thousand and sixty-three as the total strength of the battalion. 

I submit this scheme of reorganization to the consideration of my brother officers, 
not as a perfect one, but as a suggestion that may perhaps be of benefit in rendering 
our army more efficient, and in applying the great principle of division of labor to it 
more perfectly than has heretofore been done. H. E. K. 


Questions.—1. Are troops drawn up for inspection supposed to have their bayo- 
nets unfixed, and at the command “ Inxspection—Arms!” to fix bayonets and spring 
rammers? and when the inspecting officer has passed to the third man from the 
one inspected, is that man supposed to wnfix bayonet and return rammer ? 

2. Are troops to be drawn up for dress parade on all occasions with bayonets un- 
fixed while using the rifled musket ? 

3. Is it proper to stack arms with the rammers while using the rifled musket ? 

A. B. C., Camp Burnside, Ky. 

Answers.—1. Troops are usually drawn up with fixed bayonets. If they happen 
to be unfixed, they should be fixed at the command “ Inspection——Arms !” but not 
unfixed again when the inspector has passed and the rammer returned. 

2. At dress parade the bayonets should be jized with the rifled as with the ordi- 
nary musket. 

3. Arms should be stacked in all cases with the bayonet ; it injures the rammers. 
Of course, with the 7ij/le which has no bayonet the rammers must be used. 


Questions.—1. When a company is doing escort duty at a funeral, and marching 
by platoons left in front, do the officers march in front of, the platoons, or behind 
them ? 

2. Is it allowable for a colonel or officer commanding a regiment to appoint a 
lieutenant as ordnance officer, who may take the entire responsibility of the 
ordnance of the regiment, and thus relieve the commanding officer of that duty, 
just as the quartermaster does in his department? 

B., Hartford. 
Answers.—1. In’ front. 
2. The colonel cannot shift the responsibility. There is no ordnance officer 

of a regiment known to the law, as there is a regimental quartermaster. If the 

colonel appoints one on special duty, the colonel is responsible for his acts. 
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Exempt from Dismissal. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 17, 1864. 


Captain J. B. Nott, Commissary of Subsistence of Volunteers, heretofore pub- 
lished for failing to report at Annapolis, Maryland, as ordered, is exempt from dis- 
missal from the service of the United States, satisfactory explanation to the charges 
against him having been received at this office. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 


Assistant Adjutant- General. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Sept. 19, 1864. 

The following named officers, charged with offences, and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the Military 
Commission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, from the War 
Department, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made in their re- 
spective cases, viz. : 

Captain John Johnson, 12th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Captain James H. Barker, 3d Delaware Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Daniel Crowley, 164th New York Volunteers. 

Major J. H. Thorpe, 20th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Captain John 8. Hicks, 15th New York Cavalry. 

Lieutenant H. C. Lacy, 2d New York Artillery. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending September 17, 1864. 


Lieutenant-Colonel T. P. Cook, 9th Ohio Cavalry, to date September 9, 1864, for 

habitual drunkenness, conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, and for phy- 

“sical disability arising from a loathsome disease contracted through his own im- 
prudence. 

Captain L. D. Sims, Veteran Reserve Corps, to date September 12, 1864. 

Captain John W. Rice, 10th Missouri Cavalry, to date September 12, 1864, for 
drunkenness, neglect of duty, conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, and 
cowardice whilst his command was in front of the enemy. 

Captain Henry D. Patten, Assistant Quartermaster United States Volunteers, to 
date September 12, 1864. 

Captain J. M. Adams, lst Missouri Cavalry, to date August 10, 1864, with loss 
of all pay and allowances, for having a valuable horse, seized for public service, ap- 
praised and sold to him at a low figure, which horse he now holds as private prop- 
erty without having paid for the same. Published in the dismissals for the week 
ending August 13, 1864, as Captain William Adams, 1st Missouri Cavalry. 

Captain John Varley, 116th Ohio Volunteers, to date September 15, 1864, for 
cowardice, and tendering his resignation whilst his command was in front of the 
enemy. 

First Lieutenant H. Austin, 83d Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date September 
12, 1864, for drunkenness, and conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman. 

First Lieutenant J. L. Townsend, 152d New York Volunteers, to date August 
22, 1864, for absence without leave. 
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First Lieutenant Walter J. Scott Duffy, 47th New York Volunteers, to date Sep- 
tember 13, 1864, with loss of all pay and allowances, for desertion. 

Lieutenant Robert Dusel, 103d New York Volunteers, to date September 10, 
1864, for desertion. 

Second Lieutenant Thomas Hines, 84th New York National Guard, to date Sep- 
tember 10, 1864, for drunkenness, and conduct unbecoming an officer and gentle- 
man. 

Second Lieutenant Robert S. Dennee, 10th Tennessee Cavalry, to date September 
15, 1864, for conduct prejudicial to good order and military discipline. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 
The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been con- 


firmed : 

Captain Frederick Stafford, 139th New York Volunteers, to date September 2, 
1864, “for being drunk on picket duty in front of the enemy.” 

Second Lieutenant Claus Stelges, 4th United States Artillery, to date September 
2, 1864, for being grossly intoxicated while in command of his battery. 

Second Lieutenant David Rasure, Battery K 2d Missouri Artillery, to date Sep- 
tember 5, 1864, for passing counterfeit United States Treasury notes upon enlisted 
men under his command, knowing the same to be counterfeit. 


Dismissals Revoked. | 

The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been re- 
voked : 

Brigadier-General Joseph W. Revere, United States Volunteers, and his resigna- 
tion has been accepted, to date August 10, 1863. 

Second Lieutenant George A. Rogers, 5th Massachusetts Cavalry, and he has 
been restored to his command, as of the date of the order of dismissal, provided 
the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of the State. 


Dismissals 
For the Week ending September 24, 1864. 


Captain C. W. E. Weltz, 14th Pennsylvania Cavalry, to date September 19, 1864, 
for absence without leave. 

Captain J. E. Erickson, 24th Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, to date Septem- 
ber 23, 1864. 

Captain G. H. Pilcher, 11th Illinois Cavalry, to date August 29, 1864, for dis- 
obedience of orders in failing to report before the board for the examination of sick 
officers at Cincinnati, Ohio, having been published officially, and failed to appear 


before the commission. 
First Lieutenant Lloyd H. Harrison, 5th United States Artillery, to date Septem- 


ber 22, 1864. 
First Lieutenant J. A. Farnsworth, 4th Tennessee Volunteers, to date September 


19, 1864, for absence without leave, conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, 
and desertion. 

Lieutenant F. A. Bardell, 16th New York Cavalry, to date September 20, 1864, 
for contempt of authority in leaving his regiment, visiting Washington city with- 
out permission, and drunkenness. 


Dismissals Confirmed. 


The order heretofore issued, dismissing Second Lieutenant William J. Laird, 17th 
Illinois Cavalry, to date September 14, 1864, for “while in command of a detach- 
ment of his regiment as escort to repairs on the military telegraph line between 
Allen and Glasyon, Missouri, having allowed the soldiers under his command to 
pillage and plunder the loyal and peaceful inhabitants of the county in a shameful 
and disgraceful manner, thereby showing gross neglect of duty and unworthiness 
of his position,” has been confirmed. : 


Dishonorably Discharged. 


Captain Leopold Evert, 100th New York Volunteers, to date September 2, 1864. 
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Dropped from the Rolls, 


Second Lieutenant Thomas Burns, 1st United States Cavalry, having absented him- 
self from his station without authority since April 13, 1864, has been dropped from 
the rolls of the Army as a deserter, to take effect from that date. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


The orders of dismissal heretofore issued in the following cases have been re- 
voked. 

Major George H. Clarke, 98th New York Volunteers, and he has been honorably 
discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

Second Lieutenant P. H. Haskell, 2d Massachusetts Artillery, and he has been 
restored to his command, provided the vacancy has not been filled, with a view to 
his trial by court-martial upon the charges on which his dismissal was based. 


Restored to Commission, 


Major J. R. Dinnin, 9th New York Cavalry, heretofore dismissed, has been re- 
stored with pay from the date at which he rejoins his regiment for duty, provided 
the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of the State. 


Exempt from Dismissal. 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 4, 1864. 

The following named officers, charged with offences, and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the Military 
Commission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, from the War De- 
partment, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made in their respec- 
tive cases, viz. : , 

Assistant Surgeon O. Nellis, 2d West Virginia Cavalry. 

Chaplain Worham Mudge, 9th New York Heavy Artillery. 

Surgeon David Rush, 101st Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

First Lieutenant Hiram Swett, Ist Maine Heavy Artillery. 

Lieutenant N. B. Boutwell, Adjutant 13th New Hampshire Volunteers. 

Colonel L. B. Pierce, 12th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Major Henry Peale, 18th Connecticut Volunteers. 

Captain S. E. Gross, 20th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Assistant Surgeon G. 8. Wellons, 91st Ohio Volunteers. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Dismissals 
— For the Week ending October 1, 1864, 


Lieutenant-Colonel Edward Thorn, 45th United States Colored Troops, to date 
September 24, 1864, for violation of the 5th Article of War, and conduct unbecom- 
ing an officer of the Army of the United States. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Montgomery Martin, 58th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date 
September 29, 1864, for absence without leave. 

Lieutenant-Colonel W. W. 8. Snoddy, 207th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date 
September 29, 1864, for inducing men to enlist by false promises, in violation of the 
regulations of the War Department. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Joseph F. Ramsey, 187th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date 
August 19, 1864, for conduct unbecoming an officer, in permitting enlisted men of 
his company to act as sutlers and sell liquor to soldiers. 

Captain George J. P. Wood, 1st Maryland Potomac Home Brigade Cavalry, to 
date September 26, 1864, for absence without leave. 

The following officers, to date September 24, 1864, for absence without leave, 
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and having failed to appear, as ordered, before a Military Commission, and make 
defence to the charges preferred against them: 

First Lieutenant Asa Farnum, 95th Illinois Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant Perry L. Reed, 2d Iowa Cavalry. 

Lieutenant G. H. Grosvenor, 16th New York Cavalry, to date September 27, 
1864, for conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman, breach of arrest, and 
obtaining the countersign by surreptitious means. 

Second Lieutenant J. Thompson, Battery L, 1st Michigan Light Artillery, to date 
September 26, 1864, for conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman. 

Second Lieutenant Charles Conzet, 123d Illinois Volunteers, to date September 
26, 1864. 

Second Lieutenant A. C. Merritt, Signal Corps, to date September 29, 1864, hav- 
ing been reported as a shirking, worthless officer, and of doubtful loyalty. 

Second Lieutenant James Wells, 155th Pennsylvania Volunteers, to date Sep- 
tember 29, 1864, for tendering his resignation on insufficient grounds, in the midst 
of an active campaign. 


Restored to Commission. 


The following officers, heretofore dismissed, have been restored, with pay from 
the date at which they rejoin their regiments for duty, provided the vacancies have 
not been filled by the Governors of their States: 

Captain M. F. McDonald, 12th Pennsylvania Cavalry. 

Second Lieutenant John D. Wilson, 29th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 

Second Lieutenant G. M. Burnett, 145th Illinois Volunteers (one hundred days’ 
regiment), has been restored to his rank and duty. 


Exempt from Dismissal, 


Wark DEPARTMENT, 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
WASHINGTON, Oct. 8, 1864. 

The following named officers, charged with offences, and heretofore published, 
are exempt from being dismissed the service of the United States, the Military Com- 
mission instituted by Special Orders, No. 53, series of 1863, from the War Depart- 
ment, having reported that satisfactory defence has been made in their respective 
cases, viz. :— 

Major John A. G. Barker, Additional Paymaster United States Army. 

Captain W. H. French, Commissary Subsistence of Volunteers. 

Captain D. H. Veech, Commissary Subsistence of Volunteers. 

Captain Oliver Cotter, 5th New York Heavy Artillery. 

Lieutenant D. R. Disbrow, lst New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant J. R. Hoff, 9th New York Heavy Artillery. 

First Lieutenant William J. Parrish, 9th New York Heavy Artillery. 

Second Lieutenant John Tiff, 9th New York Heavy Artillery. 

Chaplain David Trueman, 1st Virginia Veteran Cavalry. 

E. D. TOWNSEND, 
Assistant Adjutant- General. 


Dismissals, 


For the Week ending October 8, 1864. 

Colonel William T. Shaw, 14th Iowa Volunteers, to date October 4, 1864, for vio- 
lation of Army Regulations and General Orders from the War Department in regard 
to publications over his own signature in relation to the operations of the armies of 
the United States in the Department of the Gulf. 

Captain A. L. Washburn, 16th New York Cavalry, to date October 5, 1864, for 
conduct unbecoming an officer and gentleman. 

The following officers, to date September 5, 1864, for the causes mentioned, 
having been published officially, and failed to appear before the Commission: 


Absence without leave. 


Captain Francis E. Hale, 1st Michigan Light Artillery. 
Chaplain Asa S. Fiske, 4th Minnesota Volunteers. 


Vou. IL.—32 
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Assistant Surgeon Alson J. Gilbert, 7th Illinois Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant J. Moore Wirts, 3d Michigan Cavalry, for disobedience of orders 
and absence without leave. 

First Lieutenant Spencer Carr, 8th Illinois Cavalry, to date October 5, 1864, for 
being in the city of Washington without authority and found in a house of ill-fame 
in citizen’s dress. 

Lieutenant W. S. Eaton, Ist Vermont Heavy Artillery, to date October 1, 1864, 
for wilful disobedience of orders. 

Lieutenant Joseph M. Shultz, 16th New York Cavalry, to date October 1, 1864, 
for cowardice while his command was in face of the enemy. 

The following officers of the 16th New York Cavalry, to date October 1, 1864, for 
leaving their companies while their commands were in front of the enemy, and neg- 
lect of duty in not controlling and giving proper orders to their men: 

Second Lieutenant Henry P. Field. 

Second Lieutenant Henry 8. Larned. 


Dismissals Revoked. 


‘ The orders of dismissal heretofore issued, in the following cases, have been re- 

voked: 

Captain J. C. Dourahower, 2d Minnesota Volunteers, and he has been honorably 
discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

First Lieutenant Charles W. Chapman, 28th Pennsylvania Volunteers, and he 
has been honorably discharged as of the date of the order of dismissal. 

First Lieutenant Joseph W. Paine, 13th New York Cavalry. 

First Lieutenant Theodore Bradley, 2d United States Artillery, and his resignation 
has been accepted, to take effect May 6, 1864. 


Restored to Commission. 


Captain John Noyes, 7th Kansas Cavalry, heretofore dismissed, has been re- 
stored, with pay from the time at which he rejoins his regiment for duty, provided 
the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor of his State. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Frank 8. Curtiss, 127th Illinois Volunteers, heretofore dis- 
missed, has been restored, provided the vacancy has not been filled by the Governor 
of his State, with a view to his trial by court-martial. 


Sentence Remitted, 
The sentence in the case of First Lieutenant C. A. Talbot, lst Maryland Light 
Artillery, “‘to be cashiered,” has been remitted, and he has been restored to his 


commission. 
Medals of Honor, 


Medals of honor have been awarded the following soldiers by the Secretary of 
War, for gallantry in capturing battle-flags from the enemy in the engagement at 
Fisher’s Hill, Virginia, September 22, 1864: 

Private John Creed, Company D, 23d Illinois Veteran Infantry, First Division 
Army of West Virginia. Residence—Chicago, Illinois. 

Private George G. Moore, Company D, 11th West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
First Division Army of West Virginia. Residence—Rich County, Virginia. 

Private James Connor, Company E, 43d New York Volunteers, Army of West 
Virginia. 


Sentence Disapproved. 


The sentence of a General Court-Martial in the case of Lieutenant Abram Hill, 
7th Indiana Cavalry, ‘“‘ to be reduced to the ranks, to lose all pay and emoluments 
now due, and to serve the rest of the term of his enlistment in a military prison,”’ 
being illegal and improper, has been disapproved, and he has been dismissed, to 
date September 28, 1864. 
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Rebel Flags Captured. 


The following are inscriptions on rebel flags captured by General Sheridan’s 
command, near Winchester, Virginia, September 19, 1864, artd now deposited in 
the War Department: 

Rebel National Flag. 

Captured September 19, 1864, near Winchester, Virginia, by Andrew J. Lorish, 
Commissary Sergeant of the Ist New York Dragoons, of the Second Brigade, First 
Cavalry Division. 

Rebel Battle- Flag. 

Captured September 19, 1864, near Winchester, Virginia, by Sergeant Henry M. 

Fox, Company M, 5th Michigan Cavalry, First Brigade, First Division Cavalry. 


Old Style Rebel National Flag. 


Captured September 19, 1864, near Winchester, Virginia, by Private Gabriel Cole, 
Company I, 5th Michigan Cavalry, First Brigade, First Division Cavalry. 


Rebel Baltle- Flag. 
Captured September 19, 1864, near Winchester, Virginia, by George E. Meach, 
farrier, Company I, 6th New York Cavalry, Second Brigade, First Cavalry Division. 


Virginia Slate Flag. 


Captured September 19, 1864, near Winchester, Virginia, by Patrick McEnroe, 
private, Company D, 6th New York Cavalry, Second Brigade, First Cavalry Division. 


Virginia Stute Flag. 


Captured September 19, 1864, near Winchester, Virginia, by George Reynolds, 
private, Company M, 9th New York Cavalry, Second Brigade, First Cavalry Division. 


Rebel Buttle Flag. 

Battle-Flag of 2d Virginia Infantry, Old Stonewall Brigade, Farly’s Corps, 
Thirteen battles inscribed upon it. Captured by the 37th Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, Third Brigade, First Division, Sixth Army Corps, at Battle of Winchester. 
September 19, 1864. 

Captor taken or killed. G. L. MONTAGUE, 

Lt.-Col. commanding 37th Mass. Vols. 


Rebel National Flag. 


Captured September 19, 1864, near Winchester, Virginia, by Color-Corporal 
Charles B. Bowen, Company I, lst New York Dragoons, Second Brigade, First 
Cavalry Division. 

A medal of honor has been conferred upon each of the captors of these rebel 
colors, 

A medal has also been awarded to Corporal Isaac Gause, Company E, 2d Iowa 
Cavalry, for giving important information and acting as a guide, by which means 
the capture of a rebel regiment was effected September 13, 1864. 


The President has appointed General Sheridan a brigadier in the regular army, 
and assigned him to the permanent command of the Middle Military Division. 


Regular Navp. 


Ordered. 


Sept. 1—Commodore Stephen C. Rowan, to command the naval forces in the 
Sounds of Nortb Carolina. Commander N. C. Bryant, to physical examination at 
Philadelphia. Lieutenant-Commander 8. Livingston Breese, to physical examina- 
tion at Philadelphia. Lieutenant-Commander William Gibson, to command Naval 
Rendezvous at Camden, N. J. Gunner James Thayer, to the Tuscarora. 

Sept. 2.—Surgeon G. R. B. Horner, to temporary rendezvous duty at New York. 
Assistant Surgeon D. F. Ricketts, to temporary rendezvous duty at New York. 
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Lieutenant-Commander Weld. N. Allen, to the Tuscarora. Carpenter John Rainbow, 
to report to the Chief of the Bureau of Ordnance for duty. Second Assistant En- 
gineer David Smith, to examination at Philadelphia. 

Sept. 6.—Surgeofi J. C. Bertolette, to medical examination at Philadelphia. Chief 
Engineer G. B. N. Tower, to duty on board the Sabine, at Portland, Maine, in 
examination of firemen. Lieutenant John J. Reed, to the R. R. Cuyler. 

Sept. 7.—Lieutenant-Commander Thomas S. Phelps, to hold himself in readiness 
for sea-service. Surgeon John T. Taylor, to temporary rendezvous duty at Phila- 
delphia. Lieutenant-Commander Greenleaf Cilley, to the Colorado. 

Sept. 8.—Boatswain James Herold, to the Tuscarora. Chief Engineer J. W. 
Thompson, Jr., to rendezvous at New York. Second Assistant Engineer George 
J. Burnap, to the Kansas. 

Sept. 9.—First Assistant Engineer George S. Bright, to examination at Philadel- 
phia. Lieutenant E. T. Woodward, to the Minnesota. 

Sept. 10.—First Assistant Engineer Samuel F. Savage, to temporary duty at 
Boston. Lieuteuant Adolphus Dexter, to medical survey at Philadelphia. 

Sept. 12.—Commander E. Donaldson, to temporary ordnance duty at Baltimore. 
Commander A. G. Clary, to command the Seminole. 

Sept. 13.—Second Assistant Engineer Lucian Sullivan, to examination at Phila- 
delphia, after which, to duty on the Dictator. Third Assistant Engineer C. J. 
Habighorst, to the Dictator. Lieutenant-Commander George W. Young, to tem- 
porary duty at Navy Yard, Philadelphia. Lieutenant-Commander John H. Russell, 
commanding the Pontiac, granted sick leave. 

Sept. 14.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward Y. McCauley, to the Mississippi 
Squadron. Lieutenant Morean Forrest, to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Sept. 15.—Surgeon James Laws, to temporary duty at Naval Academy, as a 
member of the Examining Board. Surgeon William KE. Taylor, to temporary duty 
at Naval Academy, as a member of the Examining Board. Assistant Surgeon EH. 
M. Stein, to temporary duty on board the School-ship Savannah. Surgeon Samuel 
Jackson, to duty as Senior Officer of a Board for the examination of candidates for 
admission to the Naval Academy. Lieutenant George B. White, to the Mendota. 

Sept. 16.—Lieutenant-Commander Francis M. Bunce, to the Dictator. Lieutenant 
Hayden T. French, to the Dictator. Assistant Paymaster John 8. Woolson, to the 
Monadnock. 

Sept. 17.—Assistant Surgeon L. J. Draper, to the Princeton. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander John H. Russell, to the North Carolina. Lieutenant-Commander Robert L. 
May, to command the Unadilla. 

Sept. 19.—Commander Edward M. Yard, to ordnance-duty at Pittsburg, Pa. 

Sept. 20.—Paymaster William G. Marcy, to the Dictator. Second Assistant En- 
gineer Albert S. Greene, to examination at Philadelphia. 

Sept. 21.—Lieutenant-Commander Alfred Hopkins, to duty at the Naval Academy. 
Third Assistant Engineer John C. Cross, to examination at Philadelphia, and to 
return to duty on the Roanoke. First Assistant Engineer Jefferson Young, to 
examination at Philadelphia, and to return to duty on the Mackinaw. Second 
Assistant Engineer Erastus P. Rank, to examination at Philadelphia, and to return 
to duty on the Roanoke. 

Sept. 24.—Surgeon G. R. B. Horner, to temporary duty at Marine Rendezvous at 
Philadelphia. Commodore Joseph Lanman, to command the Minnesota. Assistant 
Paymaster George S. Benedict, to the Lackawanna. 

Sept. 26.—Second Assistant Engineer David Smith, to the Tallapoosa. Third 
Assistant Engineer C. Stewart Maurice, to examination at Philadelphia. 

Sept. 27.—Second Assistant Engineer Robert H. Gunnell, to the Muscoota. Gun- 
ner Peter Barrett, to the Monadnock. 

Sept. 29.—Lieutenant-Commander Edward E. Potter, to the Wabash. Carpenter 
Andrew J. Hough, to the Minnesota, 

Sept. 30.—Chief Engineer Theodore Zeller, to obey orders received from Acting 
Rear-Admiral Lee. Lieutenant-Commander Henry Erben, Jr., to command the 


Panola. 
Detached, 


Sept. 1.—Commander James Madison Frailey, from command of the Quaker City, 
and ordered to command the Tuscarora, Assistant Paymaster W. H. Sells, from 
the Grampus, and settling accounts. Commander William F, Spicer, from command 
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of the Cambridge, and ordered to command the Quaker City. Lieutenant-Com- 
taander 8. Ledyard Phelps, from the Mississippi Squadron. 

Sept. 3.—Surgeon E. R. Denby, from the North Carolina, and ordered to Naval 
Rendezvous, State street, New York. Surgeon John J. Abernethy, from Naval 
- Rendezvous, State street, New York, and ordered to the North Carolina. Third, 
Assistant Engineer George W. Stivers, from the Union, and ordered to experimental 
duty at New York. 

Sept. 5.—Boatswain George ©. Abbott, from the Juniata, and sick leave. As- 
sistant Paymaster William H. Anderson, from the State of Georgia, and settling 
accounts. 

— 6.—Lieutenant George White, from the State of Georgia, and waiting 
orders. 

Sept. 7.—Gunner Charles W. Homer, from the Naval Magazine at Norfolk, Va., 
and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Commander Robert L. May, from the Colorado, 
and waiting orders. 

Sept. 8.—Assistant Surgeon Robert Willard, from the Susquehanna, and ordered 
to the Colorado. Captain John P. Gilliss, from command of the North Carolina, 
and ordered to physical examination at Philadelphia. Captain James P. McKinstry, 
from Naval Rendezvous at New Haven, Conn., and ordered to command the North 
Carolina. Assistant Surgeon H. N. Beaumont, from the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, 
Va., and ordered to the Canonicus. Third Assistant Engineer Isaac R. Oakford, 
from the Kansas, and ordered to report to the Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engi- 
neering. Assistant Surgeon Newton H. Adams, from the Canonicus, and ordered 
to the Naval Hospital, Norfolk, Va. 

Sept. 9.—Second Assistant Engineer E. D. Leavitt, Jr., from the Maumee, and 
sick leave. Lieutenant-Commander E. P. Williams, from the South Atlantic 
Squadron, and leave of absence. 

Sept. 10.—First Assistant Engineer R. H. Fitch, from the West Gulf Squadron, 
and sick leave. Lieutenant C. F. Blake, from the West Gulf Squadron, and sick 
leave. 

Sept. 12.—Acting Rear-Admiral Charles H. Bell, from command of the Pacific 
Squadron, and ordered home. Commodore Henry H. Bell, from ordnance-duty at 
New York, and waiting orders. Captain G. Gansevoort, from command of the 
Roanoke, and ordered to ordnance-duty at Navy Yard, New York. Captain A. H. 
Kilty, from ordnance-duty at Baltimore, and ordered to command the Roanoke. 
Chaplains George W. Smith, George D. Henderson, and Henry B. Hibben, from 
the North Atlantic Squadron, and ordered to the Naval Academy. Commodore C. 
R. Stribling, from command of the Navy Yard at Philadelphia, and ordered to 
command the East Gulf Squadron, with the temporary rank of Acting Rear- 
Admiral. Commander George M. Colvocoresses, from command of the Saratoga, 
and ordered to command the Tuscarora. Commodore George F. Pearson, from 
command of the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. H., and ordered to command the 
Pacific Squadron, with the temporary rank of Acting Rear-Admiral. Acting Rear- 
Admiral T. Bailey, from command of the East Gulf Squadron, and ordered to com- 
mand the Navy Yard at Portsmouth, N. H. 

Sept. 13.—Assistant Paymaster Charles Fairchild, from the Mahaska, and set- 
tling accounts. Second Assistant Engineers Edward L. Hewitt and Thomas La 
Blane, from the Mahaska, and waiting orders. Gunner Peter Barrett, from the 
Mahaska, and waiting orders. First Assistant Engineer Horace McMurtrie, from 
the Juniata, and sick leave. 

Sept. 14.—Second Assistant Engineer Oscar C. Lewis, from the Ascutney, and 
ordered to the Canonicus. Lieutenant-Commander John J. Cornwall, from the 
command of the Eolus, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Ensign 
William C. Wise, from the South Atlantic Squadron, and ordered to report to Com- 
modore Rowan for duty. 

Sept. 15.—Assistant Surgeon Frederick M. Dearborne, from the Tallapoosa, and 
ordered to the Ohio. Lieutenant Henry W. Miller, from the Mendota, and ordered 
to the Naval Academy. Chaplain Thomas G. Salter, from the Minnesota, and wait- 
ing orders. Second Assistant Engineer W. A. Dripps, from the Passaic, and 
ordered North. Third Assistant Engineer J. H. Thomas, from the Lehigh, and 
ordered North. 

Sept. 16.—Second Assistant Engineer E. J. Whittaker, from the West Gulf 
Squadron, and sick leave. Third Assistant Engineer Frederick G. McKean, from 
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the Ascutney, and ordered to the Canonicus. Commander John P. Bankhead, from 
command of the Otsego, and ordered to report to Rear-Admiral Gregory for duty. 

Sept. 17.—Assistant Surgeon D. V. Whitney, from the Princeton, and ordered 
to the Lehigh. Assistant Surgeon William T. Plant, from the Lehigh, and ordered 
North. 

Sept. 19.—Commander George H. Cooper, from special duty at New York, and 
ordered to command the Glaucus. Captain J. M. Berrien, from ordnance-duty at 
Pittsburg, Pa., and ordered to command the Monadnock. Commander Charles H. 
B, Caldwell, from command of the Glaucus, and ordered to command the R. R. 
Cuyler. Lieutenant-Commander William G. Temple, from duty as Fleet Captain 
of the East Gulf Squadron, and ordered to ordnance-duty at Cold Spring, New 
York. Captain Charles W. Pickering, from command of the Monadnock, and 
ordered to command the Agamenticus. Commander John Downes, from command 
of the R. R. Cuyler. 

Sept. 20.—Surgeon A. A. Henderson, from duty as a member of the Medical 
Board at the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, and ordered to the Naval Hospital at 
Norfolk, Va. Third Assistant Engineer Owen Jones, from the San Jacinto, and 
ordered to the Minnesota. Surgeon G. R. B, Horner, from temporary rendezvous 
duty at New York, and waiting orders. Second Assistant Engineer George H. 
Riley, from the Colorado, and ordered to duty at the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
N. H. Surgeon Solomon Sharp, from Naval Hospital at Norfolk, Va., and waiting 
orders. Lieutenant-Commander William Mitchell, from command of the Ascutney, 
and waiting orders. Second Assistant Engineer Theodore Allen, from the Tunxis, and 
ordered to the Dictator. First Assistant Engineer Joseph H. Bailey, from the San 
Jacinto, and ordered to the Colorado. Second Assistant Engineer S. R. Brooks, 
from the Canonicus, and sick leave. Assistant Surgeon William B. Mann, from 
Naval Rendezvous at New Haven, Conn., and waiting orders. Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Henry Erben, Jr., from command of the Tunxis, and waiting orders. 

Sept. 23.—Second Assistant Engineer William H. G. West, from the Paul Jones, 
and ordered to special duty connected with the machinery of that vessel. Com- 
mander Paul Shirley, from command of the Paul Jones, and waiting orders. Second 
Assistant Engineers James H. Chasmar and Edward D. Weemes, from the Paul 
Jones, and waiting orders. Third Assistant Engineer John A. B. Smith, from the 
Paul Jones, and waiting orders. 

Sept. 24.—Lieutenant-Commander John H. Upsher, from the command of the 
Minnesota, and ordered to command the A. D. Vance. Surgeon George Peck, 
from the Marine Rendezvous at New York, and ordered to the Dictator. Surgeon 
J. D. Miller, from the Marine Rendezvous at Philadelphia, and ordered to the 
Princeton. Surgeon James McClelland, from the Princeton, and ordered to the 
Colorado. Assistant Surgeon Charles 8. Giberson, from the Naval Rendezvous, 
New York, and ordered to the Marine Rendezvous at New York. Assistant Sur- 
geon Benjamin H. Kidder, from Navy Yard at New York, and ordered to the 
Colorado. 

Sept. 26.—Second Assistant Engineer Henry W. Philips, from the Sangamon, 
and ordered to report to the Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering. Second 
Assistant Engineer B. F. Wood, from the Shenandoah, and ordered to the Alba- 
tross. Second Assistant Engineer Edward A. Magee, from the Bureau of Steam 
Engineering, and ordered to the Shenandoah. 

Sept. 27.—Chief Engineer G. B. N. Tower, from special duty at Portland, Me., 
and ordered to the Canandaigua. Chief Engineer W. S. Stamm, from the Canan- 
daigua, and ordered North. Second Assistant Engineers W. W. Heaton and 
John McIntyre, from the Katahdin, and ordered North. Lieutenant John H. Row- 
land, from the Otsego, and waiting orders. 

Sept. 29.—Lieutenant Robert B. Riell, from the Wabash, and waiting orders. 
Second Assistant Engineer Thomas Lynch, from the Navy Yard, Boston, and 
ordered to the Brooklyn. Carpenter John W. Stimson, from the Minnesota, and 
waiting orders. Second Assistant Engineer William H. G. West, from duty con- 
nected with the Paul Jones, and ordered to the Brooklyn. First Assistant En- 
gineer James M. Hooley, from the Sassacus, and ordered to duty at Navy Yard, 
Boston. Lieutenant Thomas §. Spencer, from the Lackawanna, and ordered North. 
Boatswain Charles A. Bragden, from the Brooklyn, and sick leave. 

Sept. 30.—Lieutenant-Commander Oscar F. Stanton, from the command of the 
Panola, and ordered North. Third Assistant Engineer J. H. Lewars, from duty at 
Navy Yard, New York, and sick leave. 
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Dismissed, 


Sept. 13.—Third Assistant Engineer Henry T. Tapman. 
Sept. 30.—Carpenter Leonard Wentworth. 


Suspended for the Term of Six Months from Date. 
Sept. 12.—Surgeon James Suddards. 


Appointments Revoked, 


Sept. 1.—Third Assistant Engineer John C. Denby. 


Placed on the Retired List, 


Sept. 24.—Captain John P. Gillis. 
Sept. 26.—Commander W. C. Bryant. 
Sept. 29.—Lieutenant-Commander Robert B. Reill. 


Resignations Accepted. 


Sept. 30.—Assistant Surgeon Samuel R. Forman, of the Fort Morgan. 


Placed on Sick Leave. 


Sept. 1.—Gunner Moses H. Lane. Boatswain Charles Miller. 

Sept. 2.—Sailmaker John J. Stamford. 

Sept. 3.—Third Assistant Engineer Charles W. Breaker. 

Sept. 5.—Boatswain George C. Abbott. 

Sept. 10.—Second Assistant Engineer F. E. Brown. 

Sept. 14.—Lieutenant-Commander John H. Russell. 

Sept. 16.—Second Assistant Engineer E. J. Whittaker. 

Sept. 20.—Boatswain Francis McLeod. Second Assistant Engineer S. R. Brooks. 

Sept. 23.—Carpenter Amos Chick. ; 

Sept. 30.—Boatswain Charles A. Bragden. Third Assistant Engineer J. H. 
Lewars. 


Appointments. 


Sept. 15.—Worthington Goldsborough, to Assistant Paymaster. George D. F. 
Barton, to Assistant Paymaster. W. R. Winslow, to Assistant Paymaster. Horace 
P. Tuttle, to Assistant Paymaster. Frank H. Hinman, to Assistant Paymaster. 
Robert P. Lisle, to Assistant Paymaster. Frederick M. Dearborne, to Assistant 
Surgeon. 


Volunteer Navy. 


Ordered. 


Sept. 1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon Walter H. Wentworth, to the Mississippi 
Squadron. Acting Master S. H. Field, to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Assist- 
ant Paymaster E. D. Hayden, to the Grampus, Mississippi Squadron. 

Sept. 2.—Acting Assistant Surgeon John E. Warner, to the Connecticut. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster C. F. Gardner, to the Norwich. Acting Ensign John Blitz, to 
the Huron. Acting Master Henry Reaney, to report by letter to the Department. 

Sept. 3.—Acting Master R. B. Arrants, to the Princeton. Acting Ensign Robert 
Sheppard, to the Huron. ' 

Sept. 5.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant C. A. Boutelle, to command the Nyanza. 
Acting Master William Burditt, to the Mohican. Acting Master J. C. Wells, to the 
Midnight. Acting First Assistant Engineer Benjamin F. Bee, to the Tuscarora. 

Sept. 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Frederick A. Wheeler, to the Passaic. 
Acting Master Edwin Babson, to the R. R. Cuyler. Acting Assistant Paymaster 
Isaac P. Pugsley, to t he Midnight. Acting Assistant Surgeon John M. Garner, to 
the Banshee. Acting Assistant Paymaster M. B. Cushing, to instruction. 
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Sept. '1.—Acting Assistant Surgeon William N. Pindell, to the Grand Gulf. 
Acting Master Henry Reaney, to rejoin his vessel at once. 

Sept. 9.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Thomas Higgins, to the Commodore Mor- 
ris. Acting Ensign C. R. Scoffin, to report to Rear-Admiral Paulding for duty. 
Acting Assistant Paymasters J. Goodwin Hobbs and James M. Flood, to instruction. 

Sept. 10.—Acting Ensign W. H. Metz, to report to Commodore Stribling for duty. 
Acting Master J. W. Saunders, to the Chippewa. Acting Ensign Charles Knowles, 
to the Bermuda. 

Sept. 12.—Acting Master B. F. Milliken, to the Monadnock. 

Sept. 13.—Acting Master J. M. Skillings, to the Unadilla. Acting Ensign W. B. 
Mix, to the Monadnock. 

Sept. 14.—Acting Assistant Paymasters Paul F. Dewing and John R. Carmody, 
to instruction. Acting Assistant Paymaster J. Goodwin Hobbs, to the Unadilla. 
Acting Ensign R. C. Dawes, to Medical Survey, at Boston. 

Sept. 15.—Acting Ensign John Cullaton, to the Unadilla. Actirg First Assistant 
Engineer Joseph McKnight, to the Unadilla. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
William De Kay, to the Unadilla. Acting Assistant Surgeon J. E. Warner, to the 
Tallapoosa. Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry Lunt, to instruction. Acting 
Third Assistant Engineer Patrick J. McMahon, to the Tallapoosa. 

Sept. 17.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Lucius B. Tuttle, to instruction. Acting 
Master Alexander Tillinghast, to the Tuscarora. 

Sept. 19.—Acting Assistant Paymaster John F. Lee, to the Cimarron. 

Sept. 20.—Acting Assistant Paymaster William H. Baer, to instruction. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster J. F. Painter, to the Tuscarora. Acting Ensign W. H. 
De Grosse, to the Chippewa. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Charles A. Stuart, 
to the Unadilla. 

Sept. 22.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Charles A. Stuart, to Medical Sur- 
vey, Washington. Acting Ensign C. H. Brantingham, to the Glaucus. 

Sept. 23.—Acting Ensign George C. Campbell, to the Vermont. Acting Assistant 
Surgeon O. C. Turner, to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Ensign Edward W. Halcro, 
to the Orvetta. 

Sept. 24.—Acting Ensign W. C. Underhill, to the Lillian. Acting Master Joseph 
= Gilett, to the Lillian. Acting Assistant Paymaster M. B. Cushing, to the 

neca. 

Sept. 26.—Acting Assistant Paymaster D. Whalen, to the Tallapoosa. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster Herman Dorr, to the Lillian. 

Sept. 27.—Acting Assistant Surgeon A. B. C. Sawyer, to the Potomac Flotilla. 
Acting First Assistant Engineer John F. Butler, to the Catskill. Acting Master 
James McDonald, to Medical Survey at Philadelphia, Acting Ensign G. E. French, 
to the Circassian. 

Sept 28.—Acting Ensign William H. McLean, to the Otsego. Acting Ensign 
James Jordan, tothe Nereus. Acting Ensign Thomas Morgan, to the Eutaw. 

Sept. 29.—Acting Master W. B. Stoddard, to the East Gulf Squadron. Acting 
Ensign W. J. Crosby, to the Iuka. Acting Ensign C. H. Littlefield, to the Brook- 
lyn. Acting Master Robert Barstow, to the Brooklyn. 

Sept. 30.—Acting Assistant Surgeon H. W. Mitchell, to the West Gulf Squadron. 
Acting Ensign Peter Faunce, to the Fort Morgan. Acting Ensign George W. 
Adams, to the Vandalia. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Henry Greatorex, to 
the Lillian. Acting Assistant Surgeon S. H. Weil, to the Fort Morgan. Acting 
Master’s Mate William E. Wilson, to the New Ironsides. Acting Master’s Mate 
J. A. Schaffer, to instruction at New York. Acting Master’s Mate J. P. Fisher, to 


the Rhode Island. 
Detached, 


Sept. 1.—Acting Assistant Paymaster George W. Morton, from the Hetzel, and 
settling accounts. Acting Assistant Paymaster G. W. Dougherty, from the Chimo, 
and ordered to the Hetzel. Acting Second Assistant Engineers William A. 
Andress and A. N. Gilmore, from the State of Georgia, and ordered to the Tusca- 
rora. Acting Third Assistant Engineers John H. McKever and Thomas J. Hamil- 
ton, from the Chippewa, and ordered to the Tunxis. 

Sept. 2.—Acting Master W. L. Babcock, from command of the T. A. Ward, and 
ordered North. Acting Master Robert Barstow, from the State of Georgia, and 
ordered to temporary duty under Commodore Stribling. Acting Assistant Pay- 
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master George C. Boardman, from the Norwich, and settling accounts. Acting 
Assistant Paymaster J. H. Bulkley, from the National Guard, and settling accounts. 

Sept. 3.—Acting Ensign Arthur J. Hider, from the National Guard, and waiting 
orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon James R. Dean, from the National Guard, and 
waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon Ed. 8. Perkins, from the Princeton, and 
ordered to the Brandywine. Acting Ensign George F. Chapman, from the Seneca, 
and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 

Sept. 5.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant 8. B. Washburne, from the command of 
the Nyanza, and ordered North. Acting Ensign B. P. Clark, from the R. R. Cuy- 
ler, and ordered to the Midnight. Acting Ensign Robert Dinsmore, from the State 
of Georgia, and ordered to the Midnight. Acting Master Alfred Weston, from the 
San Jacinto, and sick leave. Acting Assistant Paymaster F. F. Hastings, from 
the Sonoma, and settling accounts. 

Sept. 6.—Acting Ensign W. H. Thomas, from the Fernandina, and ordered North. 
Acting Ensign Samuel Griffin, from the State of Georgia, and ordered to the Tus- 
earora. Acting Ensign A. W. Starbuck, from the National Guard, and ordered to 
the Tuscarora. Acting Ensign William Shultz, from the State of Georgia, and 
ordered to the Seneca. Acting First Assistant Engineer John Bloomberg, from the 
State of Georgia, and ordered to the Mahopac. Acting Ensign L. B. King, from 
the Sabine, and ordered to the Colorado. Acting Assistant Surgeon E. W. Avery, 
from the Banshee, and ordered to the Midnight. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
Richard H. Green, from the State of Georgia, and waiting orders. Acting Third 
Assistant Engineers F. R. Shoemaker, John A. Patterson, William Madden, and 
Charles E. Rainer, from the State of Georgia, and waiting orders. Acting Master 
Benjamin Whitmore, from the State of Georgia, and ordered to the Huron. Acting 
Assistant L. C. Tripp, from the Passaic, and ordered North. Acting Ensign 
George W. Adams, from the Colorado, and sick leave. 

Sept. 7.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Robert B. Rodney, from the James §. 
Chambers, and settling accounts. Acting Assistant Surgeon G. B. Higginbotham, 
from the Grand Gulf, and ordered to the Union. Acting Ensign Jethro Worth, 
from the Philadelphia, and sick leave. Acting Gunner Thomas Grail, from the 
State of Georgia, and ordered to the Tuscarora, Acting Ensign William J. Eldridge, 
from the command of the James S. Chambers, and waiting orders. Acting En- 
signs Hiram W. Norton and W. C. Underhill, from the James 8. Chambers, and 
waiting orders. Acting Assistant Surgeon T. W. Williams, from the James §. 
Chambers, and waiting orders. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Henry B. 
Green, from the North Atlantic Squadron, and waiting orders. 

Sept, 8.—Acting Ensign Charles F. Moore, from the Philadelphia, and ordered 
North. Acting Ensign George Dunn, from the Juniata, and ordered to the Missis- 
sippi Squadron. Acting Ensign William D. Price, from the R. R. Cuyler, and ordered 
to the Juniata. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Walter P. Whitemore, from the 
Mohican, and ordered to the Pontoosuce. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Isaac 
Fuhr, from the R. R. Cuyler, and ordered to the Yantie. Acting Ensign John 
Cullaton, from the West Gulf Squadron, and waiting orders. 

Sept. 9.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E. H. Brink, from the Commodore Morris, 
and settling accounts. Acting Assistant Surgeon Robert Stone, from the North 
Carolina, and ordered to the Stettin. Acting First Assistant Engineer John 
E. Cooper, from the Newbern, and ordered to the Minnesota. 

Sept. 10.—Acting Ensign S. K. Chester, from the Honduras, and ordered North. 
Acting Master William C. Staples, from the Iuka, and ordered North. Acting Mas- 
ter R. B. Arrants, from the Princeton, and ordered to the Iuka. Acting Second 
Assistant Engineer William Bradwood, fromthe Bermuda, and ordered to the Lillian. 

Sept. 12.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant William E. Dennison, from the Fort 
Donelson, and ordered to command the Lillian. Acting Ensign H. E. Tinkham, 
from the West Gulf Squadron; and waiting orders. Acting Lieutenant Edgar 
Brodhead, from duty at Naval Rendezvous at New York, and ordered to command 
the Saratoga. 

Sept 13.—Acting Master W. B. Stoddard, from the Mahaska, and waiting orders. 
Acting Ensign G. E. French, from the Mahaska, and waiting orders. Acting En- 
sign N. W. Black, from the Mahaska, and waiting orders. Acting Second Assist- 
ant Engineer James Fagan, from the Mahaska, and waiting orders. Acting Master 
Richard Burke, from the Susquehanna, and ordered to the Maumee. Acting Mas- 
ter Henry O. Porter, from the Maumee, and ordered to the Susquehanna. 
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Sept. 14.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Josiah A. Chandler, from the 
Ascutney, and ordered to the Canonicus. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Ben- 
jamin James, from the Grand Gulf, and ordered to the Newbern. Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer William McEwan, from the Hartford, and waiting orders. 

Sept. 15.—Acting Master Charles H. Frisbee, from the Grand Gulf, and ordered 
to the Pontoosuc. Acting Third Assistant Engineer John Halpin, from the Clover, 
and waiting orders. 

Sept. 16.—Acting Master G. A. Smith, from the Vandalia, and ordered to the 
Dictator. Acting Master C.C. Kingsbury, from the Tristam Shandy, and ordered to 
the Dictator. 

Sept. 17.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James C. Mockabee, from the Fuchsia, 
and ordered to the Unadilla. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Robert K. Morri- 
son, from the Rhode Island, and ordered to the Massasoit. Acting Second Assist- 
ant Engineer T. O. Reynolds, from the West Gulf Squadron, and waiting orders. 

Sept. 19.—Acting Assistant Surgeon S. Chester Smith, from the South Atlantic 
Squadron,.and ordered North. Acting Master John K. Winn, from the Commodore 
McDonough, and ordered North. Acting Third Assistant Engineer William H. 
Woodward, from the Saugus, and leave of absence. Acting Assistant Surgeon 
David Tawdry, from the North Carolina, and ordered to the South Atlantic 
Squadron. ; 

Sept. 20.—Acting Master William H. De Wolf from the Tunxis, and ordered to 
the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Ensigns James H. Handy, R. E. Anson, and 
D. P. McKewan, from the Tunxis, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. 
Acting Assistant Paymaster Henry M. Rogers, from the Ascutney, and waiting 
orders. Acting Ensign Edward Tilghman, from the Ascutney, and ordered to the 
Chippewa. Acting Ensigns William Field and Thomas B. Tucker, from the As- 
cutney, and ordered to the Unadilla. Acting Assistant Surgeon John H. B.odgett, 
from the Ohio, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting First Assistant Engi- 
neer Charles P. Roebuck, from the Tunxis, and ordered to the Agamenticus. Act- 
ing Second Assistant Engineer Thomas Winship, from the Donegal, and ordered to 
the Agamenticus. Acting Third Assistant Engineers John McKiver, Henry A. 
Chase, and Ferdinand E. Thoring, from the Tunxis, and ordered to the South At- 
lantic Squadron. Acting Ensign George H. Wood, from the Tunxis, and ordered 
to the Chippewa, Acting Third Assistant Engineer Thomas J. Hamilton, from the 
Tunxis, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Acting Master F. B. Meriam, 
from command of the Norwich, and waiting orders. Acting Ensign C. H. Brant- 
ingham, from the East Gulf Squadron, and waiting orders. Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon W. H. Pierson, from the South Atlantic Squadron, and waiting orders. Act- 
ing Master Joseph S. Gilett, from the Ascutney, and waiting orders. Acting As- 
sistant Surgeon A. B. C. Sawyer, from the Ascutney, and waiting orders. Acting 
Assistant Surgeon O. C. Turner, from the Tunxis, and waiting orders. 

Sept. 24.—Acting Master Robert Barstow, from temporary duty at Navy Yard, 
Philadelphia, and waiting orders. 

Sept. 26.—Acting Ensign Jchn Daley, from the Howquah, and leave of absence. 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer David Morris, from the Bermuda, and ordered to 
the Unadilla. 

Sept. 27.—Acting Master Gardner Cottrell, from the West Gulf Squadron, and 
waiting orders. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Thomas Galloway, from the 
Ella, and ordered to the Adela. ' Acting Second Assistant Engineer Levi Sweetzer, 
from the Jacob Bell, and orderedto the Norwich. Acting First Assistant Engineer 
Frank A. Bremon, from the C :tskill, and ordered North. Acting Ensign Charles 
E. Rich, from the Florida, and ordered to the Eutaw. Acting Second Assistant 
Engineer Peter B. Robinson, from the Norwich, and ordered North. 

Sept. 29.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Quincy A. Hooker, from East Gulf 
Squadron, and waiting orders. Acting Master Charles A. Crooker, from the Pacific 
Squadron, and ordered home. Acting Master Edward Herrick, from the Fort 
Jackson, and waiting orders. Acting Master W. C. Staples, from the Iuka, and 
waiting orders, Acting Second Assistant Engineer Robert D. Giberson, from the 
Galatin and ordered to the Brooklyn. Acting Master William Watson from the 
Merrimac, and sick leave. 

Sept. 30.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer James W. Smith, from the Arizona, 
and waiting orders. Acting Master William Hedger, fromthe Vandalia, and ordered 
to the Merrimac. 
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Appointed. 


Sept. 1.—Allan K. Noyes, Acting Ensign, and ordered to the South Atlantic 
Squadron. William B. Snow, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Tuscarora. Alexander Dempter, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
the Tuscarora. William A. McLarty, and ordered to the New Ironsides. Ed. 
S. Perkins, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the Princeton. Robert 
Stone, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the North Carolina. J. B. Powell, 
Acting Gunner, and ordered to the Grand Gulf. William E. Wilson, Acting 
Master’s Mate, and ordered to the Anemone. Augustus Sebelin, Acting Master’s 
Mate, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. Martin V Thomas, Acting Master’s 
Mate, and ordered to the Colorado. John C. Oatly and Augustus P. Bitcher, Acting 
Master’s Mates, and ordered to the Sabine. Charles F. Marsh and A. B. Arey, 
Acting Master’s Mates, and ordered to the Colorado. John T. Jeffries, Acting 
Master’s Mate, and ordered to the R. R. Cuyler. James G. Paine, Acting Master’s 
Mate, and ordered to the Mohican. Henry Gardiner, Acting Master’s Mate, and 
ordered to the Rhode Island. Franklin Stedman, Acting Master’s Mate, and 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. John F. Dobbins, Acting Master’s Mate, 
and ordered to the Nereus. Frederick A. Beattie, Acting Master’s Mate, and 
ordered to the Merrimac. William R. Cooper, Acting Ensign, and ordered to 
special duty on the staff of Acting Rear-Admiral Lee. 

Sept. 2.—Joel M. Wheeler, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
remain attached to the Lenapee. Robert M. Weir, Acting Second Assistant En- 
gineer, and ordered to the Neptune. Charles L. Groves, Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer, and ordered to the Neptune. George G. Boggs, Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer, and ordered to the Neptune. Richard W. Wilton, Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer, and ordered to the Chippewa. Charles P. Evered, Acting Second Assist- 
ant Engineer, and ordered to the Chippewa. Henry 8. Livermore, Acting Ensign, 
and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Sept. 3.—Charles W. Clifts, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
the Union. Simon Smith, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to remain 
attached to the Aries. Joseph H. Hutton, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and 
ordered to remain attached to the Fah Kee. David Girty, Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Wiliiam Stollery, Acting Third 
Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Richard W. Peck, 
Augustus De Witt, Henry A. Guild, William H. Allen, Henry L. Churchill, and 
Charles W. Doan, Acting Third Assistant Engineers, and ordered to the West Gulf 
Squadron. John M. Newman, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Union. 

Sept. 5.—G. F. Wilkins, Acting Master, and ordered to the Union. C. H. Frisbie, 
Acting Master, and ordered to the Grand Gulf. C. H. Cadien, Acting Master, and 
ordered to the Midnight. 

Sept. 6.—Martin L. Taylor, Stephen M. Rush, John M. Allen, and William G. 
Vernon, Acting Third Assistant Engineers, and ordered to the Potomac Fiotilla. 
Joshua Priest, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Potomac Flo- 
tilla. ©. C. Fernald and J. P. Messer, Acting Third Assistant Engineers, and or- 
dered to the Colorado. George L. King, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and 
ordered to the Kansas. Edwin J. Crane, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and 
ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. ©. F. P. Hildreth, Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. : 

Sept. 7—D. W. Van Houghten and W. H. Barr, Acting Assistant Paymasters, 
and waiting orders. James Sullivan, Acting Master's Mate, and ordered to the 
Saratoga. David Tawdry, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the North 
Carolina, Joseph Q. Bloomsburg, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered 
to the Neptune. . Thomas Lees, Samuel Disston, and James Brannen, Acting Third 
Assistant Engineers, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. Charles N. Allen, Act- 
ing Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Newbern. William S. Ken- 
worthy, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Clematis. William 
H. Garrison, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Vanderbilt. 

Sept. 8.—Albert W. Reynolds, Acting First Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va. Joshua B. Place, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and 
ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. William A. Long, Acting Third Assistant 
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Engineer, and ordered to the Mohican. William H. Pollard, Acting Third Assist- 
ant Engineer, and ordered to the R. R. Cuyler. 

Sept. 9.—Isaac C. Hatch, Acting Assistant Paymaster, and waiting orders. James 
Oliver, Acting Ensign, and ordered to the Banshee. Pearson L. Fry, Acting First 
Assistant Engineer, and ordered to remain attached to the Keystone State. Sylves- 
ter W. Midlam, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the South Atlantic 
Squadron. Charles J. Henry, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
the South Atlantic Squadron. Henry Jones, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, 
and ordered to remain attached to the Union. 

Sept. 10.—Charles Hall, Acting Ensign, and ordered ‘to the Connecticut. John 
H. Blodgett, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the Ohio. Joseph Weish, 
Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the North Carolina. Lee Loveridge, Act- 
ing Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. Jesse 
H. Chesney, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Tuscarora. 

Sept. 12.—Blinn Converse, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Little Ada. 

Sept. 13.—Alfred C. Whitney, Acting First Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
remain attached to the Magnolia. Charles Culver, Acting Second Assistant En- 
gineer, and ordered to remain attached to the Commodore Mcrris. William H. 
Johnson, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Little Ada. 
Joseph P. Phillips, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Little 
Ada. 

Sept. 14.—Charles 0. Morgan, Acting First Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
remain attached to the Grand Gulf. Edward J. Swords, John W. Collins, Walter 
Taylor, and David Bodden, Acting Third Assistant Engineers, and ordered to report 
to Commodore J. W. Livingstone, at Navy Yard, Norfolk, Va., for duty. James C. 
Hillman and Charles A. Satterlee, Acting Third Assistant Engineers, and ordered to 
the Eutaw. Trauz Blocki, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to duty 
on James River, Va. Robert J. Jones, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and 
erdered to duty on James River, Va. Martin Boggons, Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer, and ordered to the Newbern. John N. Schenck, Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer, and ordered to duty on James River, Va. 

Sept. 15.—Edward Barroughclough, William M. Smith, William Finnegan, Acting 
Third Assistant Engineers, and ordered to the South Atlantic Squadron. Cyrus G. 
Mead, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Lehigh. Jesse Button, 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Passaic. Frank McCarty, 
Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to duty on James River, Va. Lemuel 
B. Joyce, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the South Atlantic 
Squadron. William Snedeker, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
the Clematis. James Curran, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Unadilla. 

Sept. 16.—Freeman D. Hotchkiss, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered 
to the Newbern. George F. Smith, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered 
to the Potomac Flotilla. 

Sept. 17.—Charles P. Reeves, Acting Assistant Paymaster, and waiting orders. 

Sept. 19.—Charles E. Rainer, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
the Minnesota. Raimond F. Roswald, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered 
to the Grand Gulf. William J. Barron, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and 
ordered to the Saco. John F. Liscomb, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to 
the Ohio. David G, Curtis, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the Missis- 
sippi Squadron. 

Sept. 20.—William A. Phillips, Acting First Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
the Monadnock. Enos A. Axtell, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
the San Jacinto. 

Sept. 21.—Charles A. Enggren, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to 
the Mohican. 

Sept. 22.—Edgar K. Sellew, Acting Assistant Paymaster, and waiting orders. 
George S Parker, Acting Assistant Surgeon, and ordered to the East Gulf Squad- 
ron. James Jordan, Acting Ensign, and waiting orders. George Street, Acting 
Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Maratanza. James W. Kent, Acting 
Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the Calypso. 

S-pt. 23.—Bela M. Farnham, Acting Assistant Paymaster, and waiting orders. 
James P. Munn, Acting Ensign, and ordered to duty on the staff of Acting Rear- 
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Admiral Stribling. William C. Wood, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and or- 
dered to the Agamenticus. 

Sept. 26.—John §. Larkins, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Unadilla. John L, Loefflen, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Bermuda. 

Sept. 27.—P. R. Dillon, Acting Ensign, and ordered to duty on the staff of Act- 
ing Rear-Admiral Stribling. Morris Botticke, Acting First Assistant Engineer, 
and ordered to report to the Chief of the Bureau of Steam Engineering. 

Sept. 28.—William H. McLean, Acting Ensign, and ordered to the Otsego. David 
Morris, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to remain attached to the 
Unadilla. Samuel Wallace and Henry C. Reynolds, Acting Third Assistant En- 
gineers, and ordered to the Katahdin. 

Sept. 29.—William Mara, Acting First Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
North Atlantic Squadron. Thomas F. Archer, Courtney 8. Servose, and Robert D. 
Farron, Acting Second Assistant Engineers, and ordered to the North Atlantic 
Squadron. George Nelson, Acting Second Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Mohican. James O. Herron, Acting Third Assistant Engineer, and ordered to the 
Mohican. 

Sept. 30.—John McCourt, Acting First Assistant Engineer, and ordered to remain 


attached to the Wyalusing. 
Confirmed, 


Sept. 1.—Acting First Assistant Engineer Abraham W. Harris, and ordered to 
remain attached tothe Saco. Acting Third Assistant Engineer, James Riley, and 
ordered to the Tallahatchie. Acting Third Assistant Engineer William Clark, and 
ordered to the Antelope. 

Sept. 2.—Acting Master’s Mate Moses P. Butts, and ordered to instruction in 
gunnery. Acting Ensigns Charles Sawyer and William C. Borden, and ordered to 
instruction in Gunnery. 

Sept. 3.—Acting Ensign Edward O. Drew, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. 
Acting Ensign George EK. Kidder, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. 

Sept. 6.—Acting Ensigns John 8. Blake, W. G. Shackford, William Hanson, 
Peter Hanson, Cyrus B. Nichols, Thomas W. Swift, Jr., Charles P. Gifford, Willis 
Howe, William W. Smith, and Pliny Davison, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. 
Acting Master’s Mates Oliver C. Currier, George W. Briggs, George C. Short, and 
William H. Howland, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. Acting Master’s 
Mate William T. Moore, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. 

Sept. 7.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer F. L. Strong, and ordered to remain 
attached to the Azalea. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Edward T. Beardsley, 
and ordered to duty on board a picket-boat. Acting Third Assistant Engineer 
William Stotesbury, and ordered to a picket-boat. Acting Ensign Charles Grieve, 
and ordered to command the O. M. Pettit. Acting Ensigns Charles Thomas, James 
B. Robinson, and William R. Arey, and ordered to instruction jn gunnery. Acting 
Ensign G. W. Hammond, and ordered to special duty on the staff of Rear-Admiral 
Dahlgren. Acting Ensign Frank Sherman, and ordered to the Mississippi Squad- 
ron. Acting Master’s Mates William T. Ross and Henry 8. Odbert, and ordered to 
the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Master’s Mate John A. Kendall, and ordered to 
the Vandalia. Acting Master’s Mate Andrew H. Francis, and ordered to the 
Harvest Moon. Acting Master’s Mate Charles D. Cope, and ordered to instruction 
in gunnery. 

Sept. 8.—Acting Ensign Frederick J. Locke, and ordered tothe Winona. Acting 
Ensign H. T. Page, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. Acting Third Assistant 
Engineer John E. Hare, and ordered to remain attached to the J. P. Jackson. Act- 
ing Master’s Mate Robert J. Sperry, and ordered to the Wateree. Acting Master’s 
Mate John Y. Jeffers, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Master’s Mate 
George E. Simmons, and ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Master’s Mate 
James Sullivan, and ordered to the Racer. Acting Second Assistant Engineers 
John M. Miller, Robert Milby, William Grant, James G. Moore, Henry Miller, 
and Daniel G. Miller, and ordered to duty in the Mississippi Squadron. 

Sept. 9.—Acting Master’s Mates William Dickson and George W. Ball, and 
ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Ensign J. 8. Bradbury, and ordered 
to the Vicksburg. Acting Ensign Lewis Jennings, and ordered to instruction in 


gunnery. 
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Sept. 10.—Acting Ensign George T. Miller, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. 
Acting Chief Engineer, John D, Williamson, and ordered to the Tonawanda. Act- 
ing Master’s Mates James S. McCoy and William M. Mullen, and ordered to the 
Mississippi Squadron. Acting Third Assistant Engineer George C. Shull, and 
ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Master’s Mate John Tenney, and 
ordered to instruction in gunnery. 

Sept. 12.—Acting Ensigns George EK. Mills, Sylvester Eldridge, William H. H. 
Curtis, and Joshua W. Hopkins, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. 

Sept. 13.—Acting Ensigns Oliver S. Brock and Charles F. Palmer, and ordered 
to the East Gulf Squadron. Acting Ensign William A. Taylor, and ordered to 
instruction in gunnery. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Joshua Halsall, and 
ordered to remain attached to the Rodolph. Acting Master’s Mate William W. 
McCracker, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Master’s Mates 
William H. Wording and C. M. Tessimond, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. 
Acting Master’s Mate George A. Burt, and ordered to the Massasoit. Acting 
Master’s Mate John A. Hazleton, and ordered to the Kast Gulf Squadron. Acting 
Master’s Mate Joseph Griffin, and ordered to the Glide. 

Sept. 15.—Acting Ensign Gustavus H. Barrows, and ordered to instruction in 
gunnery. 

Sept. 16.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William Trim, and ordered to remain 
attached to the Malvern. Acting Ensigns John S. Blake, Leander C. Owen, Wil- 
liam D. Murray, Benjamin F. Blair, and Augustus Dame, and ordered to instruction 
in gunnery. 

Sept. 17.—Acting Ensign William B. Pierce, and ordered to instruction in gun- 
nery. Acting Ensign A. S. Gibson, and ordered to special duty on the staff of 
Rear-Admiral Farragut. Acting Master’s Mate W. H. Hynard, and ordered to the 
Sebago. Acting Master’s Mate Adam K. Baylor, and ordered to the Galena. 
Acting Master’s Mate Charles Brodell, and ordered to the Philadelphia. 

Sept, 19.—Acting Ensigns, George Glass and Samuel H. Damon, and ordered to 
instruction in gunnery. Acting Gunner William Bartlett, and ordered to report to 
Rear-Admiral Dahlgren for ordnance-duty. Acting Master’s Mates John Q. A. 
Conant and Arris B. Donaidson, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting 
Master’s Mate Albert H. Lewis, and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting 
Second Assistant Engineer Henry G. Moreland, and ordered to the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Sept. 20.—Acting Master’s Mates Charles Swensdon and George W. Garrison, 
and ordered to the Mississippi Squadron. Acting Ensigns Charles F. Ware and 
Charles EK. P. Noyes, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. Acting Ensign Charles 
R. Fleming, and ordered to the San Jacinto. 

Sept. 22.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer John E. Hilliard, and ordered to 
the Eutaw. 

Sept. 23.—Acting Ensigns Paul Greene, Joseph F. Stetson, and Charles E. Clark, 
and ordered to instruction in gunnery. Acting Master’s Mate Charles A. Gray, and 
ordered to the Colorado. 

Sept. 24.—Acting Master’s Mate R. G. Lanman, and ordered to the Potomac 
Flotilla. Acting Master’s Mates James B. Lukens and Stephen T. Ayres, and 
ordered to instruction in gunnery. Acting Ensign Richard R. Barclay, and ordered 
to the Naval Station at Baltimore. Acting Third Assistant Engineer Montgomery 
Griffiths, and ordered to remain attached to the Winona. 

Sept. 27.—“ Acting Ensigns and Pilots” C. B. Parry, Henry Wheel, G. W. Had- 
den, and ordered to the North Atlantic Squadron. Acting Ensigns Presbury N. 
Luce, Henry L. Pierce, Frank Swett, and Charles Miller, and ordered to instruc- 
tion in gunnery. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Albert B. Kenney, and 
ordered to remain attached to the Shockokon. Acting Master’s Mates John J. 
Fuller and Daniel E. Knox, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. Acting Master’s 
Mate Richard W. Wallace, and ordered to the Rhode Island. 

Sept. 28.—Acting Master’s Mates Ephraim S. Stover and John Dickson, and 
ordered to the West Gulf Squadron. Acting Master's Mate John Hammond, and 
ordered to the Potomac Flotilla. Acting Third Assistant Engineer James Wilson, 
and ordered to remain attached to the Malvern. Acting. Third Assistant Engi- 
neer John G. Cunningham, and ordered to remain attached to the Pink. Acting 
Ensigus Francis P. Stevens and George Steen, and ordered to the West Gulf Squad- 
ron. 
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Sept. 30.—Acting Ensigns George W. Conner, Ichabod C. Fuller, and Henry A. 
Case, and ordered to instruction in gunnery. 


Promoted, 


Sept. 6.—Acting Ensign Frank H. Wilks, to Acting Master. 

Sept. 8.—Acting Ensign F. B. Davis, to Acting Master. 

Sept. 9.—Acting Master Robert B. Ely, to Acting Volunteer Lieutenant. 

Sept. 23.—Acting Master’s Mate A. H. Fuller, to Acting Ensign. Acting Mas- 
ter’s Mate James F. Bowling, to Acting Ensign. Acting Master’s Mate Joseph S. 
Young, to Acting Ensign. 

Sept. 24.—Acting Master’s Mate A. J. Kane, to Acting Ensign. 

Sept. 27.—Acting Master’s Mate Logan Dyson, to Acting Ensign. Acting Mas- 
ter’s Mate E. K. Howland to Acting Ensign. Acting Ensign Edward K. Valentine, 
to Acting Master. 

Sept. 28.—Acting Master’s Mate J. S. Ridgeway, to Acting Ensign. Acting 
Master’s Mate James Auld, to Acting Ensign. 

Sept. 29.—Acting Ensign E. E. Taylor, to Acting Master. Acting Ensign Zera 
L. Tanner, to Acting Master. 


Orders Revoked. 


Sept. 1.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John L. Lowe, to the Tacony, and 
to return to the Banshee. 

Sept. 8.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Charles Cowley, accepting his resignation, 
and ordered to settle his accounts, after which report for duty in the South Atlantic 
Squadron. : 

Sept. 13.—Acting Assistant Surgeon J. E. Warner, to the Connecticut, and 
waiting orders. 


Appointments Revoked. 


Sept. 1.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer William Buck, of the tug Boozley. 
Acting Ensign E. R. Olcott, of the North Atlantic Squadron. Acting Master’s 
Mates J. Sanford Reddish and Menfries Dickson, of the Mississippi Squadron. 

Sept. 6.—Acting Assistant Paymaster E.G. Musgrave. Acting First Assistant 
Engineer John Briggs, of the Mahopac. Acting Third Assistant Engineer George 
W. Barnes. 

Sept. 9.—Acting Master’s Mate John W. Lloyd. 

Sept. 12.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles C. Heilge. 

Sept. 13.—Acting Ensign John Conner. 

Sept. 15.—Acting Ensign Charles F. Stanton, of the Mississippi Squadron. 

Sept. 17.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Edward W. Goble, of the Missis- 
sippi Squadron. Acting Master’s Mate James E. Carpenter, of the Mississippi 
Squadron. 

Sept. 19.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Isaac Reed. 

Sept. 21.—Acting Volunteer Lieutenant A. Christian. 

Sept. 22.—Acting Second Assistant Engineer Thomas Fawkes. 

Sept. 23.—Acting Gunner John Brown, of the Paul Jones. Acting Master’s 
Mate Charles H. Florence. Acting Second Assistant Engineer Charles Wines. 
Acting Master George N. Ewer. 

Sept. 26.—Acting Ensign J. W. Turner. 

Sept. 29.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer John T. Meacham, of the Silver Lake. 


Resignations Accepted. 


Sept. 1.—Acting Gunner B. C. Betts, of the Grand Gulf. Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon John W. Langley, of the Vermont. 

Sept. 5.—Acting Ensign Charles Cunningham, of the San Jacinto. 

Sept. 6.—Acting Ensign J. B. F. Smith, of the Otsego. Acting Master’s Mate 
William L. Lindley. 

Sept. 9.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Charles W. White, of the Mississippi 
Squadron. Acting Assistant Surgeon William N. Wilson, of the Peosta, Missis- 
sippi Squadron. Acting Master’s Mate David A. Simmons, of the Commodore Hull. 
Acting Assistant Surgeon Joseph A. Fife, of the Stettin. 
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Sept. 10.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer James Magee, of the Honduras. Act- 
ing Third Assistant Engineer Spencer D. Thurston, of the Bermuda. 

sept. 13.— Acting Ensign J. O. Shaw. 

Sept. 14.—Acting Master James Marshall, of the Louisville. 

Sept. 15.—Acting Master’s Mate George M. Ewing, of the Avenger. Acting 
Assistant Surgeon A. L. Vail, of the Champion. Acting Master’s Mate John W. 
Caswell, of the New Ironsides. Acting Master’s Mate William Thompson, of the 
Zouave. Acting Master’s Mate Peter Truscott. 

Sept. 16.—Acting Master’s Mate Walter S. Johns. Acting Master’s Mate Har- 
rison Miller, of the Shenandoah. 

Sept. 19.—Acting Assistant Paymaster George W. Griffin, of the Cimarron. 
Acting Master’s Mate James G. Burneit. 

Sept. 21.—Acting Gunner W. A. Terrier, of the Augusta, Acting Master’s Mate 
Robert Spavin, Jr. Acting Master's Mate W. O. M. D’Aubigne, of the Vicksburg. 

Sept. 23.—Acting Assistant Paymaster Julius W. Whiffen. Acting Assistant 
Surgeon John Blackman, of the Pursuit. 

Sept. 26.—Acting Assistant Paymaster A. Noel Blackman, of the Tallapoosa. 

Sept. 27.—Acting Third Assistant Engineer Frederic E. Thoring. 

Sept. 28.—Acting Assistant Paymaster B. F. D. Fitch. Acting Assistant Sur- 
geon P. P. Gilmartin. Acting Volunteer Lieutenant Henry Eaton, of the Day- 
light. Acting Master’s Mate James Martin, of the North Carolina. Acting 
Master’s Mate Isaac T. Brown, of the Rhode Island. 

Sept. 29.—Acting Assistant Paymaster W. Gaines Brace, of the Carondelet. 

Sept. 30.—Acting Ensign Joseph H. Jackson. 


Dismissed. 


Sept. 17.—Acting Ensign H. Karlowsky, of the Pampero. 
Sept. 21.—Acting Master’s Mate Peter Hayes, of the Hunchback. 


Suspended, 


Sept. 6.—Acting Third Assistant Engineers John M. Moran and Frank Rogers 
for three months without pay. 


Mr. Holmes E. Offley, late of the Navy Department, to whom this Magazine has 
been indebted in times past for valuable services, has opened an office for the col- 
lection of claims against the Government. The firmis Offley & Johnson, 175 York 
street, Brooklyn, N. Y. His superior knowledge of naval affairs, and his careful 
transaction of all business intrusted to him, constitute him a most desirable agent 
in such affairs. 





